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Ten-ton fire 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


A TIRE like this weighs only a third 
of a ton but can carry a load of 
ten tons, forty tons or more for four 
tires — nearly as much as a freight car. 
It is used for off-the-road hauling. It 
holds as much air as 25 auto tires, takes 
20 minutes to inflate, costs $750. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, finished 
five years ago, might still be under con- 
struction if there were no big tires like 
this. Dams and airports now finished 
in 18 months would probably take four 
and five years to build. But even with 
all their advantages, costs were too 
high because these tires, running over 
big rocks, bruised too easily. Inner 


cords broke under sharp impact; tires 
had to be repaired or thrown away. 
Time and money were lost. 

Then B. F. Goodrich men developed 
a new kind of “‘bruise-protected” tire. 
It has four extra layers of cords em- 
bedded under the rubber tread, and 
with a special kind of rubber between 
them. Under impact the cords distrib- 
ute the force of the blow and allow it 
to be absorbed by the rubber. 

Contractors tried the new tires. Some 
of the records were: 17,226 miles 
against 12,501 for the best of all three 
ordinary tires used; 15,017 miles com- 
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pared to 11,304 for the best ordinary 
tire; 17,599 miles compared to 6,476 
for the best ordinary type. There would 
be ever. more such records if military 
needs permitted more contractors to get 
these new tires. 

B. F. Goodrich developments ex- 
tend to every type of tire — passenger 
car, truck, airplane, farm, industrial, 
and the big off-the-road type. What- 
ever your tire need, if you buy B. F. 
Goodrich, you get tires backed by this 
policy of constant improvement. Fara’ 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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The paper shortage threatens to become worse. 
Our government for the good of all is calling 
upon everyone to reduce the use of paper. It's 
true that paper work of business is heavier than 
ever but there is a practical way for business 
to conserve paper by making each piece of 
paper stretch farther ... and at the same time 
do it profitably by simplifying office opera- 
tions, to save time, lighten labor, and conserve 
manpower. 


Multilith Duplicator Model 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 


Moultilith Systemat Duplicating 


is an Answer to the Problem of 






















Conserving Paper 


HE Systemat is a new development that opens 
a. scores of ways of fitting Multilith duplicating 
methods into paper work of all departments of busi- 
ness and industry, to bring about astonishing results 
in time-saving, in elimination of waste of materials 
and motion, and in accelerating operations. A Sys- 
temat is a master sheet that comes to you with con- 
stant information or format preprinted upon it in 


Multilith Systemat 
Saves Paper By 


1. Reducing Stationery Inventories 

2. Eliminating Obsolescence of Forms 
3. Reducing Needs for Printed Forms 
4 


. Permitting Consolidation of Several Forms 
Into a Single Form 


5. Avoiding Wasteful ‘‘Over-Runs” 
6. Maintaining Legibility 

7. Preventing ‘“‘Copying”’ Errors 

8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper 

9. Using most Paper Stocks 

0. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigrapn are Registered Trade-marks of Addressograph- Multigraph Corporation 


reproducing ink. Then variable data—words, char- 
acters, charts, and figures are written or typed in. 
The Systemat master goes onto the Multilith 
machine to produce required facsimiles, each one 
an original, in legible, permanent black-on-white, 


Wherever repetitive operations are part of youf 
methods, there is undoubtedly a place for Systemats 
to effect savings. 


Let a Multigraph representative demonstrate how 
Systemats work and show you how they are revolu- 
tionizing paper work routines for purchasing, ac- 
counting, job orders, shipping, etc., etc. Write the 
Research and Methods Dept. of Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 17. Sales agen- 
cies with service and supply departments in prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 


Multi raph 
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This is a fiber. It is the fundamental unit for making tex- 
tile yarns and fabrics. The better the fiber, the better the 
fabric. Rayon fibers, being man-made, like airplanes and 
automobiles, are constantly being improved. Although the 
improvements may not be dramatically apparent in the fin- 
ished fabric, each year rayon fibers are better than those of 


the preceding year. 






One of the constant aims in improving the fiber is to in- 
crease its strength. If a fiber could be given enough 
strength, it could be so fine as to be invisible to the naked 
eye. Through its continuous research program, American 
Viscose Corporation has constantly increased rayon fiber 
strength. Today. the new Crown rayon fibers are almost 
twice as strong as they were five years ago. 





SOFTNESS 


FABRIC 





Because of this new higher strength, it is now commercially 
possible to spin rayon fibers and yarns far finer in diameter 


than has ever before been practical. The more fibers per 
yarn, the softer the fabric. As a result, fabrics of the same 
weight will be softer and stronger than they are now. And 


sheerer fabrics will be comparable in strength to heavier 


present-day materials. 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


ye BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS *& 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


This new higher-strength rayon fiber will mean much bet- 
ter wearing apparel. But don’t expect an immediate and 
drastic change in rayon fabrics, as it takes time to put these 
improvements into effect. This is another milestone, and 
a highly important one —in the trend to softer, finer, 
stronger fabrics through rayon research. American Viscose 
Corporation is proud of its role in this development. 








cA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 
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Ration points. Some changes were an- 
nounced in ration-point values for July. 

Steaks. All steak cuts were increased 
points, except chuck and flank steaks, 
which remained unchanged. Best cuts now 
are 13, 14, and 15 points per pound. 

Beef roasts. Values were increased 1 to 
2 points on the better cuts. Rib roasts now 
run 8 to 10 points, instead of 7 to 8. 

Lamb. Lamb was restored in rationing. 
The point values: loin chops, 10; rib chops, 
7; leg chops and steaks 8; shoulder chops, 
5, and leg roasts, 

Canned milk. Up from half a point to 
two thirds. 

Cheese. Unchanged at 10 points to the 
pound. 

Perishable cheeses. These, 
the last two weeks of June, 
value of 4 points. 

Butter. Butter 
points to the pound. 

Canned goods. Points were restored to 


9 


ration-free for 


were given a 


was unchanged at 12 


three canned vegetables, asparagus, 10; 
peas, 5, and tomatoes, 5, for the No. 2 size 
container. 

Juices. Vegetable juice’ combinations, 


containing 70 per cent tomato juice, were 
raised from 4 to 5 points for the +6-ounce 
container. 

Special products. Spaghetti sauce in 
combination package with cheese, 2 points, 
instead of 3, for an 8-ounce container. 
Spaghetti sauce, containing fats and mixed 
instead of 2, for & 
containing over 5 


vegetables, 1 point, 
Tomato sauce, 


dry 


ounces. 


per cent tomato solids, 2 points, in- 


stead of 5. 

Restaurant prices. The Office of Price 
Administration announced that — prices 
charged in virtually all public eating and 
drinking establishments would be frozen 
on July 31. All such establishments are 
supposed to post a list of 40 basic menu 
items, with price ceilings based on prices 
charged during the week of April 4 to 10, 
1943. Such prices in most of the coun- 
try previously have been under controls 
administered independently OPA 
gional or district offices. 


by re- 


War production. The War Production 
Board announced that munitions produc- 
tion increased 1 per cent in May, as com- 
pared to April, wut still was 1 per cent 
below schedule. The Board reported, how- 
that was made in 


ever, i “good showing” 


items essential to invasion operations, 
such as aircraft, landing vessels, naval 


ships and heavy artillery. By categories, 
the May record aircraft, up 6 per 
cent, but 1 per cent below schedule; ships, 
up 2 per cent, and on schedule; ammuni- 
tion, down 3 per cent, 3 per cent 
schedule; combat and motor vehicles, down 
1 per cent, 2 per cent above schedule, and 
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Was: 


below 
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communications and electronic equipment, 
down 2 per cent, 5 per cent below schedule. 
Total production was 14 per cent greater 
than the monthly average of 1943 


Tires and tubes. To reduce tire wear, 
and so conserve tires, OPA released all 
inner tubes from rationing. The inner-tube 
stock pile, it said, had grown to a point 
where it would be possible to meet a fu- 
ture demand for 1,500,000 tubes monthly. 
Passenger-tire allocations for July and 
August were increased by 50,000 a month, 
as compared to June, but OPA said that 
available tires would continue to lag be- 
hind demand. 

Heating oil. OPA announced a 50 per 
cent increase in rations of fuel oil for those 
who use oil for heating water in the sum- 
mer months. Under a formula, the 
maximum is 20 gallons monthly for one 
person, with five more for 
additional person in the household. 
formula expires on September 


new 


each 


The 


gallons 


Shoes. Restrictions on shoe manufacture 
were eased beginning September 1, 
toned shoes may be made if the sole is of 
a material other than leather. 
a more suitable material for children’s and 
infants’ white cattle-hide leather 
may be used, also beginning September 

Effective immediately, 
of any color may be manufactured, 
other leather is 


two- 
To provide 
shoes, 


shearling slippers 
no 
used, 


Nylon. The War Production Board 
leased 750,000 yards of nylon parachute 
cloth for civilian use. The material, which 
can be used only in fabric form, is in the 
hands of weavers and is to be distributed 
through their normal outlets. WPB ex- 
plained that the release has no bearing on 
possible hosiery production from nylon 
yarns. Army needs will absorb all nylon 
yarns for the rest of this year. 


re- 


Nelson, 


machinery 


Farm machinery. Donald M. 
director of WPB, said farm 
goals for the year would be substantially 
reached. Output struck a peak volume 
valued at $61,000,000 in May, and still is 
increasing. As of June 1, however, the pro- 
gram 10.7 per cent behind schedule. 
Mr. Nelson said that some urgently needed 
items, including tractors. would exceed 
original goals, but would be offset by lags 


Was 


in other lines. 

WASPS. The Army Air Forces announced 
that recruitment of women for the WASPS 
would be terminated at once, 
congressional objections. Training — of 
women pilots already enrolled will be com- 
pleted, however, and operations will be 
continued at present with existing personnel. 
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COVER: Independence Day this year finds the 

American flag firmly planted in France. Now 


this symbol of free men flocts all around the 
perimeter of German and Japanese oppression. 
Every additional War Boud bought on the home 
front will push the Stars and Stripes closer to 
the final targets—Berlin and Tokyo. (U. 8, 
News colorphoto from Acme.) 
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To get things done today, in the plant or at a desk, 
you've got to ‘‘blow up’”’ time. You’ve got to ex- 
plode an hour into a full day. You've got to know 
today what happened yesterday. Next week is too 
late. The pace is too swift. 


For stock piles melt, and must be built up again. 
Finished goods must move out promptly. Bills must 
go out on time. Workers must be paid on the min- 
ute. Salesmen must be guided. Management must 
keep informed, not from day to day, but almost from 
hour to hour. And the office force, vital in this sort 
of work, keeps steadily shrinking! 

**Time bomb’? is the right name for the Remington 
Rand Alphabetical Tabulator. It smashes bottle- 
necks in spite of manpower shortage, by turning out 
reports in a matter of minutes, not hours... reports 
you can read without de-coding... reports that are 
fast, and right, because they’re automatic... reports 
that tell you what you need to know, when you need 
to know it. 


The Alphabetical Tabulator is blitzing time in plants 
and offices all over the land... hard at work for war 
plants, the Army and Navy, shipping, banking and 
insurance firms, retailers, wholesalers, chain stores, 
utilities, federal and local governments—the whole 
fabric of American business. Chances are it can bea 
time-saver, a record producer, for you. Will you let 
us prove it to you? Just call the nearest Remington 
Rand office, or write us at Buffalo 5, New York. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS‘ 


Sure cure for a fagged flier 


Eddie doesn’t wear his Purple Heart 
and Air Medal on the beach. He’s 
trying to forget them — trying to untie 
the tangled, jangled nerves that come 
from many combat missions. 

Eddie’s at an Air Forces Redistribu- 
tion Station—where sun, sleep, fun and 
food are the medicines that make worn 
men well again — fit to fly or fight or 
teach. And milk is an important part 
‘of the program. 

Most such men are eager for milk — 
remembering how rare it was in Eng- 
land — recalling Pacific outposts 
“where fresh milk, if there had been 
any, would have been more precious 


than champagne.” Many a flier’s first 
act on reaching America is to order a 
jumbo chocolate milkshake! 

Milk, of course, is fine for battle- 
weary men because it is nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. It appears on 
regular Army menus for the very same 
reasons—with butter, cheese, ice cream 
and other milk products. 

While you share some of your milk 
supply with men like Eddie, we at 
National Dairy are working in our 
laboratories — to improve the produc- 
tion and processing of milk—to develop 
nutritious new foods from milk — and 
so help the health of the nation. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 


in the towns and cities of America. 
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In the campaign now to start for the place of power in U.S..... 

Dewey will attack, will seek to corral the protest vote, the dissidents, 
will strive to show that he could do a better job than Roosevelt, as the "out” 
seeking now to get in. He will not be too specific in his detailed plans. 

Roosevelt will act, will use his power of the initiative to build and to 
force issues that will be calculated to embarrass Dewey. He will strive to seem 
indispensable, to make the country feel that he as the "in" should stay in. 

And: The winner will be determined: (1) by war developments; (2) by size 
of war-worker and soldier vote; (3) by the way the public feels at election time. 

There will be a change if voters feel that the Republicans will do more for 
them than the Democrats, if irritation over war controls and war taxes are more 
deep-seated than any satisfaction with the way the war is being run. There will 
not be a change if most of the people feel that Roosevelt will be better insur- 
ance of postwar jobs than Dewey, if they feel that Roosevelt should be kept in 
office to wind up the war that he-has carried through near to the point of victory. 

Dewey's chance is the best of any Republican in 12 years. Whether it is 
good enough to yield a White House residence right now is far from clear. 














If Dewey does come into office, if Republicans do win, there are platform 
commitments to fulfill, there are the following promises to carry out...e.. 

In the case of farmers, Republican promises are these..... 

Prices will be fixed for farm products and held near to a "parity." Fixed 
prices will take place of cash subsidies, will be Supported by loans, purchases. 

A "fair protective tariff" will be assured on wheat, cattle, butter, etc. 

There'll be more rural electrification, crop insurance, aids for tenants. 

Thus: Republicans promise permanent price fixing, which the New Deal always 
avoided as involving too much regimentation of industry, too great a drain on the 
public treasury. It is estimated that a guarantee of fixed prices on 32 farm 
crops for two postwar years, already given, might cost $5,000,000,000 a year. 








For workers, the Republicans promise these things..... 

The wage freeze, now in effect on both wages and salaries, will be ended. 

Unemployment insurance will be broadened to cover workers not now covered. 

Unions will continue to have U.S. protection against employers in bargaining. 

Minimum wages and maximum hours will continue to be enforced. 

Thus: Republicans would accept a further general rise in wage rates. Mr. 
Roosevelt has resisted that rise. New Deal, however, promises broader expansion 
of Social Security, promises more old-age coverage, disability insurance, etc. 











In field of foreign trade and foreign policy, Republicans promise this..... 

There will be a "fair protective tariff" to keep U.S. market intact for U.S. 
producers, to keep out competitive products from lower-cost producers abroad. 

Reciprocal trade agreements designed to lower trade barriers will have to be 
approved by Congress, will not be effective, as now, through mere executive order. 








(over) 
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Any "treaty or agreement" involving foreign commitments must be approved by 
two thirds of the Senate. This means: An agreement on world money policy, on 
aviation, shipping, etc., would need more than majority approval of Congress, 
would need to have approval of two thirds of the Senate, the same as a treaty. 

Thus: Republicans would strictly limit the Hull trade agreements, would go 
Slowly in any downward tariff adjustment, would require any plan for U.S. world 
co-operation to run the gantlet of a two-thirds Senate vote. Roosevelt has been 
in favor of reduced tariffs, of mere majority Congress approval for plans that 
would involve U.S. in foreign agreements, other than treaties. 








Basic fact is that both parties project Government deeply into the economic 
life of the nation, both accept and project the New Deal, but on different terms. 

Both accept Government protection of labor unions. 

Both accept Government support for agriculture. 

Both accept more Social Security. 

So: The idea of return to good old days of individualism and laissez-faire 
is dead. Only question now is which party administers Government controls and 
in whosc interest. That's the underlying meaning of the 1944 party conventions. 














As the war is continuing to develop in Europe and the Pacific..... 

A German surrender could come before November election, but probably won't. 

A Japanese surrender is highly improbable before November election time. 

This means that war influence will be felt in the voting. That influence 
may be less if Germany has surrendered. There then may be less basis for argu- 
ment against change in leadership. That's to be the basic fourth-term argument. 








In the German war itself..... 

Russian land power, plus U.S.-British air power, really is winning this war. 
Russians are defeating two thirds of Germany's Army, are doing the grinding. 

U.S.-British air power is wrecking German industry, communications, morale. 
U.S. daylight bombing, in particular, is proving out. It's been U.S. Air Forces 
that have destroyed, or,nearly destroyed the German air force. 

This is not to say that the new U.S. Army is not to play a big part. It is. 
It probably is the fastest-moving, hardest-hitting Army in the world today. It 
will sweep across Western Europe this summer and autumn in blitz style. Yet, 
it's the Russian Army that is wearing down the massed German military strength. 

Also, it is largely the U.S. Air Forces that are destroying sources of oil 
for Germany's Army and air forces, that are destroying German warmaking ability 
at home. German industry is in a bad way; is unable to make good on battle loss. 








In the case of the war in the Pacific..... 

Big question in this war is coming to be whether U.S. can win without a big 
American Army placed on China's mainland, whether a great land war is ahead in 
the Far East after Germany is defeated in Europe. 

It is very doubtful whether millions of Americans will have to fight on the 
Asiatic mainland. Instead: Sea and air blockade, plus sea and air attack on 
Japan proper, plus possible Russian help, should finish the Japanese without any 
large-scale use of great American armies. Invasion of Japan proper will be last. 

We give you background of this whole story on page 20. 





U.S. now is training Army replacements in about 5 months. 

Men could be in action 6 or 8 months after being drafted. However: There is 
a new promise that drafted youths under 19 will not be used in combat. 

Some new form of pressure, possibly a renewed threat to draft men over age 
30, may be required to keep workers in war plants. The exodus is a new problem. 





See also pages 135, 15, 53. 
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The author*—a gunner who flew on more than 69 missions. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Air Medal, the Purple Heart 
and a Presidential Citation and has recently received a medical di scharge. : 


WE WERE 





Csrounded on 


Csuadalcanal 


Henderson Field, Guadalcanal, 


October 17. “We came out looking for 
food. After spending the last 48 hours 
straight in our foxholes—waist-deep in 
mud and water, while the Japs shelled us 
from their cruisers and shore batteries— 
we were hungry. But we had no luck at any 
of the field kitchens. When we asked where 
the hell our chow was, the mess officer told 
us the cooks were down on the beaches 
doing something a lot more important than 
filling our bellies. They were manhandling 
50-gallon gasoline drums. Apparently the 
cargo ships had had to throw the stuff over- 





board and let the tide carry the drums in 
toward shore. So we went on down to help 
out. We spent 72 hours without a break, 
manhandling those 50-gallon drums of 
gasoline around in deep water. The belly 
of a plane has a hell of a ot more priority 
on being fed than the belly ofa soldier...” 


Henderson Field. 


October 28. “Operations canceled all 
bombing missions today for a new reason 
—which makes things look pretty black 
around here. For a long time now, we've 


been short on gasoline. The bomb-bay 








tanks of all Fortresses were drained today 
to feed the fighters. Apparently some tank- 
ers have been sunk on their way out here, 
and there is barely enough gasoline to keep 
our tiny force of fighters in the air—let 
alone to send a Fortress out bombing, 
which needs about 2000 gallons. If gaso- 
line does not come in a week, we might as 
well surrender or retreat...” 


Henderson Field. 


November 1. “Terrific celebrations in 
camp today (on home brew from the coco- 
nuts!). The tankers arrived! These tankers 
had been on their way to some other desti- 
nation, but frantic radio messages diverted 
them to us. Thank God we’ve got gasoline 
at last! Our chances of ever getting out of 
this hell hole look better now. And tomor- 
row we go bombing again—up to hit at 
Bougainville...” 


New Hebrides. 


November 20. “What a day! Bombed 
Munda Point, New Georgia. Our bombar- 
dier did a wonderful job and laid eight 
500-pounders right in their lap. We believe 
he blew up a gasoline dump, judging by the 
flames and explosions. Put Tojo right in 
that spot we were in back in October. Boy, 
if he is out of gas we'll be able to paste the 
living daylights out of him!” 


New Hebrides. 


November 26. “Landed from a tough 10- 
hour mission, and looked forward to chow 
and sleep. But Operations had different 
ideas. A new Jap task force had just been 
sighted and we were ordered out to bomb 
it immediately. We loaded a new set of 
bombs and a fresh supply of ammunition 
and started to take on the 1000 gallons of 
gasoline we needed. Then the pumping sys- 
tem went phut. So we had to load by hand. 
But help came in the shape of a three-star 
general and his staff, of all things! When 
he heard we had to load by hand after 10 
hours’ straight flying and had to go out 
again immediately, he ordered us all to 
take a snooze under the wing while the old 
man himself and his pompous staff took off 
their shirts and loaded 400 gallons them- 
selves by hand! First time I have ever seen 
a three-star general load gasoline while a 
private slept under the wing! Did my soul 
good. But just shows what a hell of a swell 
outfit this Air Force is when we go into 
combat.” 


* * 


Now you know what gasoline—or the lack of 
it—can mean at the fighting front. Please 
remember, gasoline powers the attack—don’t 
waste a drop, Buy as little—use as little— 
as you can. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler 


Building, New York, N.Y. 


*Name on request from the Ethyl Corporation 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ETHYL CORPORATION 











Look what 


IRON FIREMAN 
saved here: 


¥% In the plant of the Pittsburgh Equitable 


Meter Company, the world’s largest: manu- 
facturer of water and gas meters, Iron Fire- 
man installations made in 1940 have re- 


sulted in savings of 20 per cent in coal and 
30 per cent in labor. Such savings quickly 
write off the cost of Iron Fireman equip- 
ment and keep on paying handsome earn- 
ings on the investment for years to come. 
. And these results are not exceptional—they 
are typical of what Iron Fireman automatic 
coal firing is doing all over America. 
When you get right down to saving fuel 
and eliminating waste, there are three basic 
elements to consider: (1) to get the maxi- 
mum heat out of coal; (2) to produce only 
what steam you need—no more, no less; (3) 
to handle fuel in the least expensive way. 
Iron Fireman achieves all of these. 
Are you certain that your steam cost is as 
low as it could be? Ask for a free Iron Fire- 


man survey of your boiler room. . 

Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3196 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Plants: Portland, 
Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


x 


Pittsburgh bquitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Other plants 
are operated in Brooklyn, Chicago, Oakland and Los Angeles. 





OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF IRON FIREMAN 
STOKERS is the result of the applic ation of sound prin- 
ciples of combustion and engineering. Coal is fired under 
forced draft, with autom atic regulation of air and coal. 





| 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect Treasury ap- 
proval an employes’ pension plan if 
contributions required to -pay benefits to 
employes who own 10 per cent or more of 
the voting shares aggregate more than 30 
per cent of your company’s total contribu- 
tions to the fund. Internal Revenue Bureau 
issues this general rule. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an officer of a tax- 
exempt organization such as a labor 
union or farm co-operative, fail to keep 
books of account that show gross income 
and other data required by the present 
tax law. Treasury has issued regulations 
governing income reports required of these 
organizations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably dispose of your busi- 


ness and set up a new business in another 


location without being held to your old 
union contract. A regional War Labor 


Board decision refuses to hold one such 
employer to his former union-shop agree- 


ment, 


* * * 

YOU CAN, as a result of cutbacks or 
cancellations in war orders, hold materials 
in excess of working inventory limitations 
of the War Production Board without be- 
ing in violation of inventory regulations. 
WPB issues this clarifying inventory rule. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT ordinarily fail to use a 
preference rating for material purchases 
within three months. WPB explains, in an 
interpretation of a priority regulation, 
that, in general, preference ratings are to 
be used within three months, after which 
time they may become of no effect. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT 

labor priority rating unless your plant is 

producing urgently needed items, the pro- 
duction of which is lagging because of 

man-power shortage. War Manpower Com- 


expect to obtain a 


mission limits priority ratings to such 
plants. 
* * * 
YOU CAN add two cents a pound to 


your ceiling prices for dressed fish if, as 


and administrative decisions: 


a dealer, you sell custom-dressed fish to 
restaurants and hotels on a cash-and-carry 
basis. Office of Price Administration al- 
lows this increase on such sales. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell a new or used qu- 
tomobile or motorcycle unless you re- 
quire a down payment of at least a third 
of the purchase price. Federal Reserve 
System issues this rule in regard to install- 
ment sales. 

*  ¥ * 

YOU CAN transfer the materials you 
have on hand to another manufacturer 
making the same product if your contract 
has been terminated. WPB has outlined 
procedures for making such transfers of 
materials. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon manufacture  two- 
toned shoes if the soles are made of ma- 
terial other than leather. WPB has lifted 
restrictions on the manufacture of two- 
toned shoes, effective Sentember 1. 


* * 


YOU CAN sell canned peas, snap 
beans, corn, tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts to the Government at prices to be ad- 
justed later when the OPA ceiling on the 
1944 pack is established. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT sell waste Manila rope 
or Manila fiber except for the manufac- 
ture of paper. WPB seeks to channel this 
critical product into most essential use. 


+ * 


YOU CANNOT expect your customary 
allotments of premium gasoline. The Pe- 
troleum Administration for War has order- 
ed refineries to reduce the amount of 
premium gasoline below that manufac- 
tured in the base period before April 1, 
1944. The reduction does not apply to 
motor fuel made for the Army or Navy. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as the operator of a repair 
service, expect a reduction in your allot- 
ment of copper wire. WPB has ordered 
the quantity of copper wire distributed 
to repairmen to be reduced by 25 per cent. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tuk Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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‘World travel to be within reach of 


common men everywhere” 


By SUAN TRIPPE, PRESIDENT PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


“Each day of war adds new thousands of miles of 
over-ocean flight under Army and Navy supervision, 
piles up more and more scientific data. From such 
transport experience—and the wartime activities of 


aircraft manufacturers — will come the knowledge 
and the means to provide faster, more economical, 
and comfortable service . . . bringing world travel 
within the reach of common men everywhere.” 





Postwar comfort-protected airliners 
are assured by AiResearch 


ITH VICTORY, many of aviation’s wartime 
developments will come to your airliner. 
AiResearch can tell you now about several: 

The comfort-protected cabin is one. It will come 
from AiResearch developments for high altitude 
flying — magic-like controls to eliminate altitude- 
pressure-changes that catise headaches, dizziness 
and ear-popping. Controls that seal a comfortable 
low altitude inside the cabin while your airliner 
flies thousands of feet higher than prewar planes. 

Another development is AiResearch temperature- 


“Where Controlled Air Does Tae Job” * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 


Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems © Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


control systems. In cold weather, they'll put waste 
engine heat to work, give you safe, clean warmth. 
In hot weather, they will provide cool, refreshing 
air. Stuffiness will be eliminated. The plane’s cabin 
will be as cozy as your living room. 

AiResearch will bring you better living on the 
ground, too—through air and temperature con- 
trol systems for home, office, factory and farm. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Division of 
The Garrett Corporation, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


‘AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 















TTT TLLL f Finished Valve 


‘AT THE WORLD’S LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


HROUGH the center of the Crane Chicago 
works run two railroad tracks, accommo- 


dating 26 freight cars. 


On their way to serve a nation at war are 
valves of every size and type—giants of steel 
for a new battle-wagon of the fleet—sleek 
brass checks for a processing line in a chemi- 
cal plant—sturdy valves of cast iron for the 
important job of loading tankers, carrying oil 
to far-flung battle fronts. 

Supplying vitally needed piping equipment 
tothe Navy, Army, Merchant Marineand indus- 
try has meant a vastly stepped-up production 


at 


schedule at Crane Co. The ability of America’s 
largest valve plant to produce quality valves 
in quantity is serving the nation in time of war. 

When the war is won, these same facilities 
will be available to aid peacetime industry in 
getting its important job done without delay. 
New engineering developments—new pro- 
duction techniques that are making possible 
such a vast production—will assure the nation 
of a reliable source for high quality piping 
when that war is won. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


VALVES ° FITTINGS °¢ PIPE 


PLUMBING ° HEATING - PUMPS 
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WORLD MONEY CRISIS AHEAD? 
PROBLEMS TO COME WITH PEACE 


Efforts to Avert a Depression Greater Than That After World War | 


Need for ratification 
by nations as obstacle 
to stabilization plans 


Chaos threatens to prevail among many 
of the world’s principal currencies when 
this war ends. Some nations will be bank- 
rupt. Others will be suffering an inflation 
that is a prelude to bankruptcy. Still others 
will be tangled in a maze of currency issues 
of varying value. 

A first step toward bringing eventual or- 
der out of this currency chaos now is be- 
ing taken. That step is tentative. It in- 
volves possible agreement on a plan for an 
“International Monetary Fund,” being con- 
sidered at the world monetary conference 
now under way at Bretton Woods, N. H. 
After agreement is reached at that confer- 
ence, the plan will be submitted for ap- 
proval by Congress in the United States, 
by Parliament in Britain, and by all the 
other nations taking part. 

Even then the plan, if adopted, will be 
only a beginning. It will call for other 
conferences to work out the exact re- 
lationships of the various currencies to one 
another. And there will be three years dur- 
ing which nations may operate on their 
own without fulfilling requirements im- 
posed on them as members of the Fund. 

There is much doubt whether the United 
States finally will agree to the terms of 
even so limited a stabilization plan as 
now proposed. There is no doubt, however, 
about the situation that developed after 
the first World War, or about the much 
more chaotic situation that will exist in 
the world’s currencies after this war. This 
situation is of basic importance because it 
relates to the volume and character of 
foreign trade that will be carried on once 
war ends. The volume, in turn, will have 
a bearing on the degree of prosperity or 
lack of prosperity at home. 

After World War I. Money problems 
began to plague the world as soon as the 
fighting stopped in 1918. The U.S. loaned 
$3,000,000,000 in eight months, trying to 
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help European nations to get their cur- 
rencies on a stable basis. Yet Germany 
soon had a wild inflation that wiped out 
much of her war debt. A series of devalua- 
tions reduced the French frane by four 
fifths. England in 1925 restored the pound 
to its old value in terms of gold, but only 
by cutting prices and wages severely. Rus- 
sia went to a controlled currency and a 
planned foreign trade. The billions that 
U.S.-Britain poured out trying to stabi- 
lize currencies on a gold basis evaporated. 

Then came world-wide depression. Cur- 
rencies cracked in many countries. England 
went off gold in 1931, reacting to a finan- 
cial collapse in so small a nation as Austria 
The U.S. followed suit in 1933. Germany 
went to a strictly controlled currency and 
a controlled trade, much on the Russian 


pattern. Over a large part of the world 
there no longer was a free exchange of 
goods through a free exchange of cur- 
rencies, with gold as a base. 

After World War Ili. Now the money 
problems looming as an aftermath of this 
war make those of World War I appear 
mild by comparison. Nations on all sides 
will be bankrupt. Japanese yen and Ger- 
man marks may be nearly worthless. Many 
varieties of currency will flood France and 
other European countries. China already is 
in a wild inflation. So is Greece. British 
debt, which was $38,000,000,000 after the 
last war, now is up to $80,000,000,000 and 
will approach $90,000,000,000. The U.S. 
debt, which was $26,000,000,000 after the 
last war, is to be above $250,000,000,000. 
The whole world will be struggling to con- 








William A. Julian’s signature appears on every piece of American currency. 
So it was just overtime work for the Treasurer of the United States when he was 
asked to autograph bills for soldiers at a recent War Bond rally. Mr. Julian’s 
signature is to be found down at the left-hand side of paper currency. Signa- 
ture of his chief, Secretary Morgenthau, is at the right-hand side. 
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SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 


vert from total war to peace and to restore 
normal peacetime trade. All currencies 
will be under pressure. 

Three ways to deal with this problem 
are being offered: 

First is to do nothing and to let the world 
go broke. There are few advocates for this, 
either in Congress or outside. Even back 
in 1919, U.S. invested $3,000,000,000 in 
a vain effort to stabilize currencies. 

Second is to create a bloc of nations 
with currencies grouped around the dollar, 
to rival another bloc with 
grouped around the British pound. The 
dollar-bloc idea has very strong political 
support. To become a member of that bloc, 
with access to loans from U.S., a nation 
would have to meet conditions laid down 
by this country. It might have to balance 
its budget or accept gold as a measure of 
values. The sterling bloc would have its 
own set of standards. 

Third is to set up world machinery for 
stabilizing all currencies on uniform rules 
and as a preliminary to creation of further 
world machinery to provide capital for 
world rehabilitation and development. 

It is this third approach that is sought 
at the world conference now getting start- 
ed at Bretton Woods. A definite plan is to 
be approved by delegates of 34 nations, 
including Russia, China and Great Brit- 
ain. This plan will have to be approved 
by Congress in this country and Parlia- 
ment in Britain before it would take ef- 
fect. Approval by Parliament seems as- 
sured. Approval by the U.S. Congress is 
far from assured. Approval by other na- 
tions, including Russia, is assured. 

The plan for an International Monetary 
Fund, designed to stabilize currencies on 
a world basis, calls for the following: 
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currencies , 


—Acme 
CHINA‘S FINANCE MINISTER KUNG 
... inflation could be a specter at any money conference 


Money pool. There would be created a 
pool of currencies amounting to about 


$8,000,000,000. U.S. share would be 
$2,500,000,000; British, $1,250,000,000. 


Into this pool would go some gold from the 
reserves of nations that have gold together 
with a much greater amount of currency. 
Argument of opponents is that good and 
bad, weak and strong currencies would be 
all mixed up together in this Fund. 

Overdrafts. A Fund member, whose 
trade is temporarily unbalanced as a re- 
sult of buying abroad more than he can 
pay for in goods and services exported, 
could draw from the Fund enough cur- 
rency of the nation to which he was in 
debt to meet his bills and thereby avoid 
default while getting his trade back in 
balance. Thus, he could borrow up to 100 
per cent in excess of his contribution to 
the Fund. Britain, with $1,250,000,000 
worth of British pounds in the Monetary 
Fund, could draw out that many dollars 
and $1,250,000,000 more to pay bills that 
she might not otherwise be able to pay. 
This is the heart of the money plan, the 
cushion. Opponents contend that, inas- 
much as U.S. will sell more than she buys 
in world markets and will be a huge cred- 
itor as well, the net effect will be that this 
country will be doing all or most of the 
cushioning with dollar contributions. It 
might cost $2,500,000,000. The answer is 
that the United States had $1,800,000,000 
in its prewar stabilization fund and did 
not lose any of it. 

Devaluation. Any nation joining the 
Fund would be free to devalue its currency 
by 10 per cent without even consulting 
the Fund management. If more than a 10 
per cent devaluation were intended, con- 


‘sultation would be required. Here two 


types of objections are heard. Congress- 
men argue that U.S. would delegate to a 
world organization part of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to control the 
value of U.S. money. Bankers insist that 
this country would be throwing good dol- 
lars after some bad currencies as nations 
took advantage of this devaluation feature. 

Restraints. In order to gain the advan- 
tages of the International Monevary Fund, 
to get the privilege to overdraw on world 
account and to participate in any loans 
that later might be offered to Fund mem- 
bers through an International Investment 
Bank, nations would be required to avoid 
waging currency warfare. They would get 
three years in which to ease and finally 
remove existing controls over foreign ex- 
change. However, they would retain the 
right to get out of the Fund on a moment’s 
notice, merely by writing a letter. 

That, in brief, is a description of the 
main points of the plan that Congress will 
be asked to pass upon later this year. 

If the plan is rejected, which it might 
be. the alternative would be a dollar 
bloc or a dollar-sterling bloc. One plan, 
with banker approval, would invest as 
much as $5,000,000,000 of American 
money in bolstering the British pound so 
that the pound and dollar could be sta- 
bilized and maintained at a fixed value in 
terms of gold. Another plan, widely sup- 
ported in Congress, would invest $500,- 
000.000 in loans and advances to nations 
which would join a dollar bloc. 

These points are being raised against 
the idea of currency blocs: 

1. A combined sterling-dollar bloc would 
be no more stable than the gold standard 
proved to be after the last war. It is the 
crack-up of small currencies that leads to 
the pressures that finally break the princi- 
pal currencies. Furthermore, the British 
will hesitate to tie their currency to the 
dollar because of fear that the United 
States is facing an eventual deflation 
which they hope to avoid. 

2. A dollar bloc as rival of a sterling 
bloc or a ruble bloc would lead to rival- 
ries, to tariff wars, to export and import 
controls, to channeled trade, to an end of 
any free exchange of goods in the world. 
Unless world rules are fixed, Russia, with 
Government as the single trader and bar- 
gainer, will be in a position to outmaneu- 
ver any individual businessman in any 
individual country. Bloc rivalries will lead 
to Government-controlled and _ directed 
trade and eventually to war. 

There you have the picture of the cur- 
rency situation as it is developing and of 
the alternatives for dealing with it. The 
choice that the United States makes on 
this issue is expected to determine the di- 
rection that all postwar settlements take— 
whether toward world co-operation or 
toward spheres of interest and rival blocs. 
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Through Hell 








and Hot Water! 


OU’RE LOOKING straight into one 
¥> the bearings that support the 
sizzling hell of a steel mill table roll. 
Until recently, no grease would stay in 
these bearings for long. 

Heat, pressure and steaming hot 


water scorched, squeezed and washed 
off grease. Bearings wore out fast. 


Now a new grease, made by Socony- 
Vacuum, stays on these bearings— 
helps keep steel rolling. 

This is important to vou as a busi- 
ness executive responsible for produc- 


The red areas indicate the lubricating grease. 


tion. It shows how maximum output 
and lower maintenance can result from 
our 78 years’ lubricating experience. 
For every machine in your plant, 
you'll find there’s a correct Socony- 
Vacuum lubricant to help you maintain 
your war schedules. Protect your pres- 
ent production—your post-war plans 
—with these quality products. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Stand- 
ard Oil of N. Y. Div. + White Star Div. e 
Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. + White Eagle 
Div. - Wadhams Div. + Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. * General Petroleum Corp. of California, 
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CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


SAVE WASTE PAPER © Paper is a vital 
war material It is the duty of every American 
to make full use of each piece—to save all 
waste paper and have it collected regularly. 















































lt takes tons 
of PAPER to launch 
an air fleet! 




















Planes are born on paper. For, on paper blueprints, aircraft 
designers translate their visions into the universal picture lan- 
guage of industry. 

And planes are Sui/t with aid of paper—thirty thousand pieces 
of it to launch a single warplane. 

Millions of paper tags act as ‘“‘traffic cops’’ to direct the flow 
of parts and materials through aviation plants. Countless paper 
forms — operations-sheets . . . production schedules . . . engineer- 
ing orders. . . reports— guide busy hands, answer questions, 
show changes in design. Here, indeed, paper is an essentiality! 

PAPER is speeding our air armadas into the blue—100,000 
strong this year. Sending winged death to Tokio and Berlin. 


f J yA 
Sevelcoal PRINTING PAPERS \* 
While conserving our nation’s critical resources wherever pos- | Clark 
sible, Kimberly-Clark is manufacturing highest quality Levelcoat RESEARCH 


Printing Papers that can be made under wartime restrictions. 


* TRADE MARK 
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END OF RUBBER FAMINE 


Official Concern About Future Oversupply as Synthetic Output Soars 


Problems of man power, 
machinery and fabrics 
in production of tires 


This country now has won, here at home, 
probably the greatest of its victories to 
date in its war against Japan. That victory 
is in what some day probably will come 
to be known as the “battle for rubber.” 

Japan’s first move of the war was to 
cut the U.S. and Great Britain from. the 
sources of their rubber supply. By this ac- 
tion, the Japanese and Germans expected 
to immobilize their enemies, whose whole 
industrial machine and much of their mili- 
tary machine depended upon rubber. 

In two and one half years, Government 
and industry in the United States have 
heaten the Japanese at this game. Today. 
synthetic rubber is being turned out at a 
rate in excess of current basic needs. Meth- 
ods for use of that rubber are so improved 
that all of the fears of shortage of early 
war months are being replaced by. con- 
cern over what is to become an oversup- 
ply of rubber. 

The situation is this: 

In synthetic. Synthetic rubbers now are 
being produced in this country in a volume 
greater than that at which crude rubber was 
consumed here in any year prior to 1941. 

Production is running at more than 70,- 
00 tons a month and increasing steadily. 
Synthetic now is being stock-piled as war 
needs and essential civilian supplies are 
filled. Rubber is being produced so far 
ahead of need that the program has just 
released to the 100-octane gasoline program 
sufficient materials to have made 30,000 
tons of synthetic. Also, synthetic is being 
exported. 

The official estimate for 194+ called for 
production of 869,000 tons of synthetic. 
Actually, the figure may run toward 1,000,- 
000 tons. 

In crude. About 10,000 tons a month of 
natural rubber are being imported. This is 
3,000 tons a month less than consumption, 
but the deficit is causing little concern, be- 
cause there is a 100,000-ton stock pile. Be- 
sides, General MacArthur and the Allied 
navies are fast approaching the East Indies 
rubber plantations. 

But, in the midst of this raw material 
plenty, troubles abound. 

Fabrication. The use-of synthetic is 
plagued by wartime fabrication problems. 
Largely, the trouble is in making tires. 
which consumes about 70 per cent of all 
U.S. rubber. The situation in tires is this: 
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Passenger tires. The nonessential motor- 
ist will not get tires until early 1945. The 
reason is not lack of rubber, but the need 
of man power, tire cords and facilities for 
military production. 

However, few motorists lack tires of 
some kind now. It is need of parts that is 
taking 150,000 cars a month off the road. 
There is high-grade camelback available 
for recapping nonessential tires. Also, more 
new tires are being released. May alloca- 
tions were 1,400,000; June, 1,900,000; July. 
1,950,000. Because of a stock pile of 3,500.- 
000, these releases could be made despite 


en 
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However, the important thing was raw 
material, and this now is here in abun- 
dance. The industry is disposing of other 
problems. There is a $75,000,000 fabrica- 
tion facilities program in development. 
Some 50 textile projects also are being 
developed to end the fabric shortage. Hun- 
dreds of industrial research laboratories 
are at work on such knotty questions as 
how to make Buna-S resistant to heat. 

Eventually, the country will be faced 


with making a hard decision, that of the 
postwar disposition of its rubber industry. 
Three factors will shape the decision: 





—Harris & Ewing 


... in the midst of plenty, troubles abound 


a production that has not exceeded 1,500,- 
000 a month this year, and usually was 
less. Total output for the year will be 
about 19,000,000. Planned production was 
22,000,000. In prewar years, output was 
50,000,000. In 1942, it was 2,500,000. 
Heavy tires. Headaches of Rubber Di- 
rector Bradley Dewey’s office develop to- 
day from fabrication of heavy tires for in- 
dustry and military needs. Often the syn- 
thetics will not stand over-the-road heat 
and pounding. Heavy tires require special 
cords that frequently are in short supply. 
Major worries of the moment: enough tires 
for the B-29 Superfortresses, for amphibi- 
ous ducks and heavy gun carriers, plus 
treads for the new tank program. , 
Output of truck and bus tires in 1944 
will pass 17,500,000. but fall far under de- 
mand. The 1939 production was half this. 


Foreign policy. Defense interests may 
dictate preservation of some part of the 
existing plant, whatever international poli- 
tics and pressure of other countries may be. 

Special uses. Many industrial needs no 
longer are satisfied by natural rubber. To- 
day there are synthetics for particular 
purposes, and the war has forced industry 
to learn how to use them profitably. 

Economics. Buna-S makes up 86 per 
cent of planned synthetic production. It is 
good enough now to replace 50 per cent of 
crude, and can be produced profitably from 
petroleum for 15 to 17 cents a pound. Nat- 
ural rubber cost 17 to 22 cents just before 
the war; has varied from 3 cents to $1.20. 

Some rubber economists think disposi- 
tion may become no pressing problem for 
five years after the war. Certainly the war’s 


end will find all the world rubber-hungry 
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Japan’s Fight for Time: 


Inner Empire as Citadel 
Doubtful Value of Mainland Holdings in Providing Sinews of War 


Vulnerability of shipping 
to U.S. sea and air attack 
as enemy’s chief handicap 


The war in the Pacific now is developing 
into a fight for time. U.S. is striving for a 
quick knockout. Japan is struggling for po- 
sition to keep fighting. The real issue is 
whether the war can end this year or next, 
or will drag on indefinitely into the future. 

Prospects of a short war have been im- 
proved by victories in the Marianas. There, 
Americans are in striking distance of the 
Philippines. In the Philippines, American 
warplanes and warships would be in posi- 
tion to cut off shipments to Japan from 
there and from the East Indies. 

Eighty per cent of Japan’s oil and sup- 
plies of food, rubber, cotton, iron ore and 
other metals would be lost to her. Japan’s 
Navy, requiring half of all oil used by 
Japan, would be crippled. Her Army and 
air forces, using the remainder, would be 
hit hard. All told, her ability to fight would 
suffer a heavy blow. 

But, just as she faces the loss of one 
empire, Japan is getting ready to fall back 
upon the resources of another. Her home 
islands, and, across the narrow seas, Man- 
churia, Korea and North China, would be 
her bases of operations. The map on the 
next page shows this core of empire. 
Japan’s grand strategy of defense calls 
for a last-ditch fight to hold this area. The 
question now being raised is whether this 
heartland of Japan’s empire provides her 
with the sinews for a long war. 

Japan‘’s inner empire, at first glance, 
does seem to contain such sinews. Its area 
is one third that of the United States. Its 
population is much larger. 

Manchuria is nearly double the area of 
Texas. One city, Mukden, has more than 
1,000,000 population. Another, Darien, is 
a great seaport. A third, Harbin, is hub of 
a modern railroad system. At Fushun is 
one of the world’s biggest open-pit coal 
mines. Anshan is an iron-mining center. 
Manchuria has oil shale, timber, water 
power and a great food-producing plain. 

Korea is a storehouse of varied minerals 
and food. Together with Formosa, it has 
supplied one fifth of Japan’s rice needs. 
Strategically, the Korean Peninsula is one 
of the important regions of the world. 

North China is one of the world’s popu- 
lous areas. At least 100,000,000 persons, 
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China’s industrial centers and rich agri- 
cultural lands are under Japanese rule. 

Such is the hinterland from which Japan, 
itself as big as Montana and with a popu- 
lation of 73,000,000, can draw resources to 
help her in fighting the war. Nevertheless, 
a closer look at Japan’s real situation re- 
veals that her possession of this inner 
empire is no guarantee of her ability to 
go on fighting indefinitely. 

Bombing. Japan’s possession of main- 
land areas g'ves her homeland no immunity 
from air attack. Her war industries are con- 
centrated in Japan’s most accessible area 
in the South. That area already has been 
attacked by Superfortresses from South 
China. It can be reached by planes based 
on the Marianas or on carriers. 

Refuge area. Japan’s mainland holdings 
offer a poor escape area. True, she wants 
to become a continental power. The Em- 
peror and seat of Government could be 
moved there. Some industries have ini- 
grated. Many new factories have been 
built. But wholesale migration of war in- 
dustry from Japan is not possible. Japan 
has failed repeatedly to get her people to 
colonize extensively on the continent. Flight 


* of her armed forces to the mainland would 


be abandonment of Japan to defeat. 

As to oil, plant capacity puts a strict 
limit on production from Manchurian 
shale, which in 1940 was only 3,000,000 
barrels, one third less than U.S. output 
now for one day. Despite efforts to expand, 
Japan’s total domestic production of oil 
in prewar was only a third of her needs. 
War increased those needs greatly. Now 
Japan could not avert an oil crisis if East 
Indian oil were lost. 

As to steel, which is Japan’s basic weak- 
ness, her plants at home are a _ priority 
target for America’s superbombers. In per- 
centages, Japan’s steel production at home 
and in Manchuria shows great expansion. 
But total production in Japan is not much 
more than one ninth of this country’s an- 
nual production of 92,000,000 tons. Out- 
put in Manchuria has increased greatly, 
but is said to be less than 1,500,000 tons. 

Coal production has been increasing at 
home, in Manchuria and in Korea. Output 
is enough to keep war production up to 
present levels. 

As to food, the Japanese would feel seri- 
ously the loss of sugar and rice shipments 


‘from Formosa. But so long as her own 


production remains where it is, and while 


the Japanese still can import food from 
Korea, Manchuria and North China, hun- 
ger probably will not be so general as to 
undermine her war effort. 

Summed up, Japan’s inner empire, while 
having points of strength, also has serious 
limitations as a base of war operations. 
Many of its resources are potential, would 
take long to develop, or are limited as to 
quality. Manchuria has little coking coal. 
Her iron ore is of low grade. Her oil shale 
reserves are only partly developed. In Ja- 
pan and on the continent, there are no 
heavy industries adequate to support war 
facilities that could compete with those of 
the United States and Britain. 

Moreover, every step taken by Japan 
away from self-contained war industries 
and toward development and use of war 
production on the continent increases her 
dependence on shipping. 

That reliance on shipping is Japan’s real 
weakness. Right now her ships are being 
sunk 50 per cent faster than she can re- 
place them. American submarines are 
sending them to the bottom at a rate of 
50 ships a month. 

This weakness undermines the value of 
help for Japan from the continent of Asia. 
Each asset of war output on the continent 
is a potential liability, because it makes 
Japan depend upon something that a tor- 
pedo or a bomb could destroy. Manchuria, 
Korea and North China have no merchant 
marine to aid the Japanese. If oil ship- 
ments from the East Indies were cut off, 
and if, as a result, Japan’s fleet and air- 
plane operations were curtailed, Japan’s 
own shipping would get even less protec- 
tion than it now receives against U.S. sub- 
marine, airplane and surface ship attack. 

The coming year no doubt will see a 
steady rise in the effectiveness of the 
blockade of Japan. Her industries will be 
bombed with increasing regularity. Thus, 
losses in shipping will be more and more 
damaging. Shipping from the continent 
will be subject to rising losses. Japan’s 
heavy coastwise traffic in coal, her fishing 
fleets and the boats bringing rice will be 
more frequent targets. Her armies in all 
outposts that depend on shipping will be 
immobilized or weakened by lack of sup- 
plies. Japan’s Navy may be hunted down 
and destroyed. Her air force right now is 
steadily losing the battle of the skies. 

Such punishment might drive Japan 
completely to the defensive. It might 
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place her at the mercy of a war of attri- 
tion. Yet, while still possessing a land 
army able to put up stiff resistance to in- 
vasion and refusing to surrender, Japan 
might hang on as long as she retained her 
holdings on the mainland. 

Attack on those holdings, however, is 
sure to come. Japan today is striving to 
forestall such attacks with her southward 
drive that has taken the key rail center 
and American air base at Hengyang, in 
East-Central China. 


Whenever the U.S. fleet reaches China, 
a campaign to capture a port, probably 
Canton, will begin. Once a port is taken, 
supplies from U.S. will roll into China in 
volume. When Germany falls, Britain will 
join in the campaign to clear the Chinese 
mainland of Japanese troops. The possi- 
bility still exists that Russia might come 
into the war. A Russian drive from the 
north might be aimed to meet an Allied 
drive from the south. With bases in Korea, 
Manchuria and North China, the isolation 
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of Japan could be made complete. The 
bombing attack could exceed anything in 
Europe. Perhaps 10 per cent, or more than 
7,000,000 of Japan’s people, would starve. 

This result might be achieved before 
the end of 1945, if all the Allies concen- 
trate their full power in a blitz. If Japan 
still refused to surrender, the weakened 
homeland could be invaded for a knockout. 
Thus, Japan has lost the war, and prob- 
ably has lost the chance to prolong the 
war indefinitely into the future. 
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VETERANS’ POSTWAR GRUBSTAKE 


Easy Loans Expected to Spur Launching of Small Business Ventures 


Retail stores and service 
shops as likely fields for 
many former servicemen 


As many as 2,000,000 veterans returning 
from the wars are to be set up in business 
‘in the early years of peace with between 
$3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed capital. 

After wars of the past, Government 
opened vast areas of the West to return- 
ing soldiers who wanted free land. After 
this war, Government will open vast re- 
serves of capital to returning soldiers who 
want to start businesses of their own. 
It will open these reserves by giving a Gov- 
ernment guarantee for 50 per cent of any 
loan made to a veteran up to a total guar- 
antee of $2,000. This could mean that as 
much as $8,000,000,000 in total may rep- 
resent the capital for venturing by veter- 
ans in postwar years. 

All over the country little business en- 
terprises, veteran operated, will spring up. 
Most are expected to be service establish- 
ments or retail stores. There will be res- 
taurants, barber shops, beauty parlors on 
main streets, filling stations, general stores, 
taverns at rural crossroads. There will be 
garages, grocery stores, radio repair shops, 
maybe small factories in which veterans 
may try their luck at making gadgets 
that they always had dreamed of making. 

Probably never before in history has a 
grubstake been offered to so many individ- 
uals in so short a time and on such gen- 
erous terms as the stake now offered by 
Government to returning servicemen with 
a desire to go into business. 

The terms. Any veteran, commissioned 
or enlisted, man or woman, may borrow 
up to $4,000 on a showing of ability, ex- 
perience and reasonable likelihood of suc- 
cess. The veteran will need no collateral, 
ordinarily. The Government will require 
none for guaranteeing half the loan. The 
finance company, other private lender, or 
Government agency which actually fur- 
nishes the money first will satisfy itself 
as to the veteran’s character and the risks 
of the business, then rely for protection 
upon the guarantee and a lien on any 
land, buildings, equipment or supplies the 
veteran buys to operate the business. 

Interest rates will be low, ordinarily 4 
per cent, with up to 20 years to repay. 
The Government will pay up to half the 
interest charge the first year. 

With a loan available on these terms, 
any veteran who has a modest. savings 
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. no sergeants in his postwar business 


account, some War Bonds and his $200 
to $300 discharge pay can scrape together 
a total of $5,000 to $10,000 to start busi- 
ness on a very small scale. The next ques- 
tion for the veteran is, what business? 

The opportunities are these: 

Groceries. War has cut down grocery 
stores from 346,800 to 238,300. Many vet- 
erans will find opportunities in this line. 

Appliances and radio. Service training 
in radio and other electrical work will point 
many veterans to this field. Nearly a third 
of appliance and radio stores have closed 
since Pearl Harbor. Stocks of goods are 
low and consumer demand is building up. 

Filling stations. Fifty-five thousand out 
of 227,000 filling stations have closed. Fill- 
ing stations appeal strongly to veterans 
and others with little money. Although a 
good station should have at least $20,000 
capital, small stations can be started with 
much less and be built up. 

Barber and beauty shops. Here, too, the 
number has been greatly reduced by the 
war. Many barbers and hairdressers went 
into service. Returning, some will want 
shops of their own. 

General stores. War has reduced the 
number of general stores from 72,800 to 
63,400. Veterans are expected to open 
many new ones 

Other stores and services. Dry goods 
stores, auto repair shops, restaurants, farm 


implement agencies, furniture and hard- 


ware stores and shoe repair shops are 


among other possibilities. Few automobile 
agencies will be available to the man with 
little capital. Premiums are being offered 
for the riglit to sell cars in postwar. 

Surplus property. Congress and the Ad- 
ministration plan to give veterans a prefer- 
ence in buying surplus war materials. 
There will be money-making opportuni- 
ties in these materials. 

The chances of success. In taking ad- 
vantage of these opportunities in business, 
the veteran will have not only a guaran- 
teed loan, but advice on how to use it. 
The Veterans’ Administration will set up 
a business-counseling service. 

The veteran will be helped by the tradi- 
tional American longing to be his own 
boss, sharpened by three or four years of 
having his life regulated by lieutenants 
and top sergeants. Lastly, he will have 
the prestige of the returned fighting man. 

On the other hand, small firms today 
handle less of the total business of the 
country than in earlier years. Business risk 
has not been repealed. Half a _ million 
firms go out of business every year. In- 
evitably, many veterans will fail, says 
Quincy Adams, chief of the Division of 
Small Business of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, who for a dozen years has studied 
business births and deaths. But, as always, 
Mr. Adams adds, veterans with character, 
ability and experience have a good chance 
of success, and the Government now will 
stake them to a chance. 
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Even if you are only 40—or 35 
—here are some things you 
should know about growing old... 


ince 1900, the average life span 
of Americans has increased about 
17 years—a wonderful record. 





One result of this trend is that more 
people now live to a-ripe old age than 
ever before. About nine million Ameri- 
cans are now 65 or older. 





However, the goal of medical science 
is not only to add years to your life, but 
also life to your years. Old age without 
good health can be a heavy burden... 
with health it can be useful and con- 
tented. 

Doctors are doing wonders to help 
elderly people who suffer from the 





ironic illnesses of later life—such as 
‘seases of the heart ... diabetes . 
-ancer ... Bright’s disease ... arthritis. 


But doctors know that the best way 
to be healthy at 50, 60, 70 and beyond 
3 to take care of your health at much 
younger ages. The reason? . . 
Diseases common to later life seldom 
appear suddenly. They creep up 
gradually, quietly gathering force 
for a number of years before they 
strike or become disabling. 


The moral: Now is the time to start 
taking care of your health—before you 


grow old. Visit your doctor regularly 
for medical checkups. Give him the op- 
portunity to discover conditions which 
might lead to later disability . . . to 
uncover diseases in their early stages 
when they may be arrested or cured. 
Let him advise you about correcting 
faulty habits or living conditions which 
may be shortening your life. 

As years pass, these suggestions will 
help you keep healthy and happy... 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company , 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
1 MADISON AVENUE, New YorK 10, N. Y. 





Keep your mind open to new ideas. 
Take up a hobby. Remember that, with 
age, less food may be required, but it 
should be carefully chosen. Regular, 
undisturbed sleep is essential. Drink 
plenty of water. Get sunshine, fresh air ' 
the year round. Moderate exercise 
helps keep muscles firm, the circula- 
tion active. 

At any age, good health is a priceless 
asset. Guard it in every way. 


Copyright 1944— Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Why not bring these important health facts 
to the attention of your employees ? 

On request, Metropolitan will gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this message for posting on plant or office bulletin boards. 
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HOW WE TREAT WAR PRISONERS 


Contrast of Kind Handling With Reports of Hardships in Nazi Camps 


Strict observance by U. S. 
of the international rules 
on rights of captured enemies 


The first of what may turn out to be a 
flood of German prisoners is moving into 
this country from the battlefields of 
France. These prisoners are being added 
to the 183,000 Italians and Germans 
already here from North Africa and Italy. 

Along with the prisoners are coming 
two types of reports that are spreading 
across the United States. 

On the one hand, there are reports from 
Americens who have returned from German 
prison camps that U.S. airmen and sol- 
diers taken by the Germans are being mis- 
treated. Conditions in those camps are 
said to be intolerable. Men are suffering 
from malnutrition and lack of medical 
care. Food rations are reported to be in- 
adequate and to consist of unpalatable 
bread, ersatz soup and very little meat. 
The Nazis are threatening to bring to trial 
Allied pilots who have been shot down. 
Allied prisoners have been murdered for 
what are described as attempts to escape. 
American enlisted men are said to be forced 
to work long hours at hard tasks. 

On the other hand, there are reports 
that Germans in U.S. prison camps are 
being treated with the greatest kindness. 
They receive the best of food. They are 
not overworked. They are allowed to give 


the Nazi salute. U.S. soldiers sometimes 
complain that the prisoners are better 
treated than American soldiers. The Ger- 
mans write home that they are getting 
treatment of this kinc because they are 
Germans and deserve it. 

It is not yet clear whether conditions 
in all German prison camps are as bad 
as they are pictured to be in some. But the 
situation concerning the treatment of pris- 
oners in the U.S. is the one that follows: 

Axis prisoners in the U. S. are treated 
according to terms of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1929. This means that prisoners 
are treated humanely, but are not pam- 
pered. They are under strict discipline and 
subject to the same punishment for crimi- 
nal and civil offenses as U.S. soldiers. 

Life in U.S. prison camps is not free of 
work. Prisoners must maintain their own 
quarters. They are used on jobs elsewhere 
on the Army posts where they are quar- 
tered. Also, they can be hired out to pri- 
vate employers on jobs near the camps. 

In the camps. Prisoners work in Army 
laundries. They dig ditches, help maintain 
noncombat vehicles and do other jobs that 
have no connection with war operations. 

Outside the camps, prisoners are being 
used to harvest crops and to work in can- 
ning factories. Latest official report showed 
that more than 9,000 were employed in 
lumber and pulpwood camps. The value of 
all contracts involving prisoners of war to 
date is more than $11,000,000. 





CANTEEN FOR NAZI PRISONERS OF WAR 
... they know their rights and they get them 
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Wages. Prevailing wages are paid for 
privately employed war prisoners, but the 
prisoners themselves get only 80 cents a 
day, the maximum allowed under the Ge- 
neva Convention. The balance is paid into 
the U.S. Treasury. Prisoners also are paid 
at the 80-cent rate for work on Army fa- 
cilities outside their compounds. When 
they are not employed outside the com- 
pounds, they receive only 10 cents a day. 
Payment is made in canteen coupons cr 
other credits, never in cash. Whatever 
credits remain will be paid in cash to the 
prisoners when they are repatriated. 

Hours. Prisoners cannot be worked more 
than six days a week. Their workday must 
correspond to the prevailing one for a sim- 
ilar civilian job in the area. This is true 
when prisoners work for the Army, as well 
as for private employers. Normally, this 
is an eight or nine-hour day. 

Spending their credit. Prisoners are 
permitted to spend their earnings as they 
please, except that they cannot buy scarce 
articles or U.S. War Stamps and Bonds. 
Purchases outside the canteens may be ar- 
ranged by prison authorities. 

Camps. Whenever possible, prison 
camps are being located in labor-shortage 
areas. There were 203 camps at the last 
announcement, located in all but seven 
States. In these camps were 133,135 Ger- 
mans, 50,136 Italians and 347 Japanese. 
Italians still are held as prisoners of war, 
but are permitted to join noncombat mili- 
tary service units. 

Problems ahead. Thousands of addi- 
tional prisoners are likely to be sent to this 
country before the war in Europe ends. 
These prisoners can be used to relieve 
man-power shortages while labor is scarce. 
They are not to be used, however, where 
civilian labor is plentiful. 

If the contrast between life in an Axis 
prison camp and life in an American prison 
camp shows that U.S. soldiers are getting 
the worst of it, it is because the United 
States is determined to live up to its com- 
mitments under the Geneva Convention. 
It also is because treatment of prisoners 
here supposedly is reflected in treatment 
of Americans held by the enemy. As bad 
as conditions are reported to be in the 
German camps, they might be worse if the 
Germans thought they had any excuse for 
making them worse. Germany, too, is a 
party to the Geneva Convention, but, 
while captured German soldiers generally 
are well versed in its provisions, the Nazis 
appear not to be living up to the letter or 
spirit of those provisions. 
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“In training” for twenty-seven years ! 


When the Japs tried to knock us out at Pearl Harbor—here 
is one piece of equipment that was ready and waiting for 
adaptation by the U. S. Army. 

It is the Cadillac V-type, eight-cylinder engine, now 
being used by U. S. Army Ordnance to power its M-5 Light 
Tank and its tremendous M-8 Howitzer Motor Carriage. 

Cadillac V-type engines had gone 
through twenty-seven years of intensive 
“‘training’’ before Pearl Harbor. There 
was no question about how they would 
perform—because they had already 
passed every civilian test to which a 


Every Sunday Afternoon . . 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Since 1939, Cadillac 
producing super-precision assemblies 
for the Allison—America’s fore- 


most liquid-cooled aircraft engine. 


power plant of their type could be subjected. There was no 
question, either, about how they could ‘‘take it.”’ 

Adapted by the Army, in combination with Cadillac’s 
Hydra-Matic Transmission, these great V-type engines are 
giving to tanks a degree of mobility—and maneuverability 
—wholly new in mechanized warfare. 

Naturally, these power plants are 
even better today than when they 
went into the war; for, with the co- 
operation of army technicians, our 
engine research is going consistently 
ahead—at a faster pace than ever. 


has also been 
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Ace among Bourbons because of its un- 
beatable character, Kentucky Tavern is 
unique in that the maintenance of its 
high quality has been the proud respon- 
sibility of the same family for 73 years, / 


Glenmore Distilleries Co., Inc., | Pra 
Louisville, Kentacky i 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 
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UNREST ON DIPLOMATIC FRONT 


Finland, Argentina and France as Objects of Attention by Executive 


Conferences with leaders of 
party. Praise for Congress 


on retention of price controls 

Diplomatic activity, stemming from 
war needs and postwar plans, is humming 
at the White House. Added to the height- 
ened tempo of world affairs is an increas- 
ing turmoil in domesuc politics. President 
Roosevelt’s schedule and actions gave evi- 
dence of both trends last week. He saw 
diplomats and Senators and Cabinet offi- 
ers. He called attention to Finland and the 
Philippines, price control and war work. 

The Finnish problem, which had been 
vexing the White House and the State De- 
partment for months, finally is being 
solved by severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions. The final break came after Finland’s 
announcement on June 27 of a hard and 
fast military alliance with Nazi Germany. 
Three days later, Secretary of State Hull 
advised Finland’s charge d’affaires that 
“further relations between the Government 
of the United States and the Government 
of Finland are now impossible.” 

Still ahead of the President is the prob- 
lem of France. Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
head of the French Committee of National, 
Liberation, is expected in Washington this 
week. The President and the French 
leader must decide how far Frenchmen 
can go in governing liberated French 
areas; how much recognition the General 
will get while war continues. A working 
agreement is confidently expected to come 
out of the conferences. 

The question of Argentina also is on the 
President’s desk. U.S. Ambassador Nor- 
man Armour is to report on Argentine af- 
fairs in person. Meanwhile, official concern 
over Argentina’s policies was allowed to 
leak out. Responsible authorities called at- 
tention to a recent nationalistic speech by 
Col. Juan D. Peron, Argentine Minister of 
War, which cast doubt on the success of 
any postwar attempts for permanent 
peace, urged preparations for war, U.S. 
officials significantly drew a parallel be- 
tween this policy and the between-wars 
policy of Mussolini, pointing out that Ar- 
gentina, like Italy, is too poor in resources 
for the game of empire. 

Asiatic problems came to the fore when 
Dr. H. H. Kung, China’s Finance Minis- 
ter, called twice at the White House. The 
Chinese leader said he requested no more 
financial aid from America, but the Presi- 
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lent admitted concern over China’s current 
problems. China is in the throes of a vio- 
lent inflation and is being increasingly 
menaced by advancing Japanese armies. 

More optimistic was the President’s sig- 
nature on two joint resolutions of Con- 
gress concerning the Philippines. Filipinos 
are assured of independence as soon as 
practicable after their land is freed. The 
islands, in turn, promise permanent land, 
sea and air bases to U.S. forces to keep 
peace in the Far East. 

British activity in Washington also 
speeded up. Lord Halifax, the British 
Ambassador, called twice on Secretary 
Hull, saw the President and visited Ad- 
miral King, commander of the U.S. Fleet. 
The Ambassador said he would visit Lon- 
don shortly and return to this country 
soon. Both governments have much to 
settle in regard to political and_ relief 
problems in Europe and Asia. 

In the midst of these diplomatic moves. 
the President found time to issue a state- 
ment praising Congress for extending price 
control without basic change. That action, 
he said, was evidence that “it is the wish. 
not of a few Government officials, but of 
all our people, that the line against in- 
flation should be held.” Congress was con- 
gratulated for resisting the pressure 
groups that sought to break the line. 

A reminder that the nation still is at 
war also came from the White 
House. The President’s office re- 
leased a statement from the Joint 
Chiets of Staff after the visit of 
Generals Marshall and Arnold and 
Admiral King to Normandy. 

The commanders warned against 
a growing civilian feeling that the 
war is as good as won and con- 
demned any tendency of war 
workers to leave their jobs in 
search of permanent peacetime po- 
sitions. This statement came al- 
most on the eve of a program of 
the War Manpower Commission to 
install nationwide hiring controls. 

The fourth term. Problems of 
war at home and abroad, however, 
did not prevent Mr. Roosevelt 
from cocking an eye at party poli- 
tics. He gave no public sign that 
he knew or cared that the Republi- 
cans had nominated Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey for the job he 
has held almost 12 years. But his 
callers during the week included a 


number of Democratic Senators of power 
and influence. No visitor mentioned what 
had been discussed, but there was little 
doubt that politics held the stage. 

Mr. Roosevelt again laughed aside all 
fourth-term questions at his only press 
conference of the week. But both politi- 
cians and the public expect him to head 
the Democratic ticket for a fourth time 
after the party convenes in Chicago on 
July 19. 

Choice of a running mate for Mr. 
Roosevelt is the major party concern. 
There are signs that the post will go to 
someone other than Vice President Wal- 
lace. Senator Pepper, for example, stated 
that he favored a fourth term, but wanted 
to think a bit about choosing Mr. Wallace 
again. And rumors were floated that Sena- 
tor Elbert Thomas of Utah would allow 
his name to go before the convention as a” 
vice-presidential nominee. 

Coupled with this evidence of growing 
coolness toward Mr. Wallace is the atti- 
tude of some Southerners who are threat- 
enting to bolt the party and cast their 
electoral votes for an independent Demo- 
crat next January. The feeling is that an- 
other running mate for Mr. Roosevelt 
would mollify them. So, when the Vice 
President returns from China he is likely 
to find himself the center of the only intra- 
party Democratic conflict. 
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AMBASSADOR ARMOUR 


» «can Argentina play the empire game? 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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One speech rarely makes or breaks a candidate for 
the Presidency. . 

Governor Dewey’s speech of acceptance before the 
Republican national convention last week in Chicago 
was doubtless designed primarily to inspire the dele- 
gates and party workers. 

It would be unjust to treat the address as a compre- 
hensive set of principles or as a final basis for deciding 
whether the New York governor deserves the votes of 
the independents in this campaign. 

The address was well delivered. It was penetrating 
and keen. It hit home on many points. 

If these were normal times, for instance, there would 
be overwhelming agreement at the polls with the argu- 
ment that the New Deal is “tired and quarrelsome.” It 
was quarrelsome before it was tired. It was incompe- 
tent from the moment it played personal favorites and 
sacrificed its honor on the altar of special privilege 
and group concession. 

There is hardly anything that Governor Dewey 
could say in opposition to the New Deal and its hy- 
pocrisy which will not find a responsive chord among 
all Americans who prefer honesty in government to 
chicanery, character to the wiles of expediency, a fair 
judiciary to a class-conscious bench, a Cabinet of able 
men to a Cabinet of personal sycophants. 
ances, Seemee eerie 
FIGHTING OF WAR a 
ABOVE POLITICS regrettable, to be sure, and a po- 

litical misfortune besides, that 
the hand of fate has permitted the New Deal to hide 
its incompetence behind the awful tragedy of war or 
behind the necessity for continuous prosecution of the 
war irrespective of the cost of that incompetence in the 
normal functions of government. 

Governor Dewey got quickly to the root of the 1944 
campaign problem for the voter when he said: 

“The military conduct of the war is outside this 
campaign. It is and must remain completely out 
of politics. General Marshall and Admiral King 
are doing a superb job. Thank God for both of 
them. Let me make it crystal clear that a change 
of administration next January will not involve 
any change in the military conduct of the war. 

“If there is not now any civilian interference 
with the military and naval commands, a change 
in administration will not alter that status. If 





se GOVERNOR DEWEY’S OPPORTUNITY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


there is civilian interference, the new administra- 

tion will put a stop to it forthwith.” 

The Governor did not amplify his comment about 
“civilian interference.” As the campaign progresses he 
doubtless will do so. The record has some evidence on 
that point worth discussing. Thus it is a matter of 
official record that President Roosevelt turned his back 
on the Joint U.S. Chiefs of Staff and played ball in- 
stead with his political henchman and fixer of radio 
station licenses, when the same Chiefs of Staff begged 
for the right to run their own intelligence communica- 
tion services. Mr. Roosevelt ought to be made to an- 
swer publicly for that curious blunder and the chances 
are that Governor Dewey will not hesitate to ask perti- 
nent questions about this sort of “civilian interference.” 
PRESIDENT MUST - the main, the President has 

ept’ his hands off the Joint 
BE A LEADER, NOT Chiefs of Staff. That’ PR ents 
iefs of Staff. That’s not, how 

A STRADDLER : 
ever, the real story of this war 
from the inside. The real story is that Prime Minister 
Churchill—the civilian head of an allied government 
—hasn’t kept his hands off the military planning: of 
the war. And the need of America is a President who 
will stand up for what the military men say should be 
done irrespective of whether it happens to go counter 
to the whims of the political head of another govern- 

ment. 

It will be argued that teamwork is essential in a 
war and that the teamwork between Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Churchill has been made possible because of the 
personal affinity and mutual trust and friendship which 
exists between the President and the Prime Minister. 

There is much to be said in favor of such personal 
cooperation. The opposite course leads to jealousy, 
distrust and friction. The American Government must 
be cooperative, yet it must not be duped in wartime or 
peacetime. Governor Dewey rightly attacks certain 
aspects of the personal and secret conferences between 
heads of states. The Roosevelt theory is that interna- 
tional problems can be best solved by personal confer- 
ence at the top level. That is the fundamental weak- 
ness of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration. In his earnest 
desire to charm his opponents into friendly teamwork, 
he takes unto himself too many tasks and, in the end, 
one-man government makes grave mistakes. 

But notwithstanding all the blunders made by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt—and the criticisms by Governor 
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U. 8. Pat. Office 


“tl wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Acceptance speech is good start but not to be taken as full outline or final 
statement of principles—Republican nominee must demonstrate in 


* 


later campaign whether he merits support of independent voters 


Dewey may be expected during the campaign to grow 
in severity and penetrating sharpness—the important 
question before the American people is whether they 
are going to elect a leader or a follower. Governor 
Dewey said: 

“We shall not make secure the peace of the 
world by mere words. We cannot do it simply by 
drawing up a fine-sounding treaty. It cannot be 
the work of any one man or of a little group of 
rulers who meet together in private conferences. 
The structure of peace must be built. It must be 
the work of many men. We must have as our rep- 
resentatives in this task the ablest men and wom- 
en America can produce, and the structure they 
join in building must rest upon the solid rock of a 
united American public opinion.” 

Does this mean that formulation of our peace policy 
must await the outcome of Gallup polls or the emer- 
gence of compromises or the adjustment of views be- 
tween the extremists in our midst? Clearly we need in 
the Presidency not a halting straddler but a leader who 
suggests and recommends the wise course based on 
human experience and then forthrightly risks the an- 
tagonism of groups or factions in urging that policy 
because he is clear-visioned and courageous and dis- 
cerns what is right. He must lead in making public 
opinion. He cannot wait to see what the fine-sounding 
words of Mackinac Declarations or Connally Resolu- 
tions say. He must not expect “united American 
public opinion” to crystallize without his own posi- 
tive leadership. 


ERROR IN BLAMING 


MISTAKE OF 1919 “No organization for peace 

ON MR. WILSON = will last if it is slipped 
through by stealth or trickery or the momentary 
hypnotism of high-sounding phrases. We shall 
have to work and pray and be patient and make 
sacrifices to achieve a really lasting peace. That is 
not too much to ask in the name of those who 
have died for the future of our country. This is no 
task for men who specialize in dividing our peo- 
ple. It is no task to be entrusted to stubborn men, 
grown old and tired and quarrelsome in office. We 
learned that in 1919.” 
This is a gratuitous slur at the memory of Woodrow 

Wilson. It is inaccurate and is an evidence of super- 


The Governor says further in his 
acceptance speech: 


ficiality. It is to be hoped that Governor Dewey will 
read the real history of 1919 and not be swayed by the 
Republican isolationists who would like now to blame 
President Wilson for the destructive job which the 
Republicans in the Senate under Senator Lodge in 
1919 did in wrecking the noble efforts made by an 
American President to set up the foundations of world 
peace. 
AN OPPORTUNITY be boys who are dying in 

rance today would not have 
1) Wee Varese been asked to make that su- 
OF INDEPENDENTS peo05e : 

preme sacrifice if the Govern- 

ment of the United States—under Republican Admin- 
istrations between 1920 and 1933—had unequivocally 
supported the League of Nations and had shown by 
example to the craven politicians of Britain and France 
that the United States would use force if necessary to 
keep the peace and avoid a second World War. 

Nor would American youth have been called upon to 
fight if the Government of the United States—under 
Democratic Administrations between 1933 and 1939 
while Hitler and Mussolini were in power—had pub- 
licly pledged the use of our force and all our resources 
against aggressor nations. This is no time to look back 
for partisan blame. It’s a time to look ahead and avoid 
repeating the mistakes of the past. 

Governor Dewey has, on the whole, made a vigorous 
and militant start. His future addresses will be watched 
with vigilant interest. When all has been said and the 
nature of the support given the Republican nominee 
and the influence upon him of that support is fully 
examined, the independent voters can make up their 
minds whether they have a choice between two oppor- 
tunists or between two men who will have at last 
learned to put character and principle above expedi- 
ency. Experience in government is important but if 
that experience is used to gratify personal ambition, 
it loses its advantage alongside of inexperience espe- 
cially if with such inexperience there is brought to the 
problems of government the disinterested approach of 
an able man. ; 

Governor Dewey has the best wishes of a vast num- 
ber of his countrymen who sincerely want him to de- 
velop the kind of campaign that will truly merit their 
support and make it unnecessary for us to sanction a 
fourth term for the present incumbent of the White 
House as “the lesser of two evils.” 
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TWO YEARS OF WAR 


Two years have reversed the fortunes of 
war for Germany and Japan. In July, 1942, 
the tide everywhere was toward victory 
for them. Today, that tide is running out. 
The changes in the fronts as shown by the 
numerals on the map tell the story. 


For Japan, here are the changes that two 
vears of war have wrought: 

1. In 1942, Japan’s warships, planes 
and U-boats ranged the Pacific, attacked 
Pearl Harbor, Midway, even the coast of 
California; now her fleet is on the run. 

2. Japan occupied Attu, Kiska, Aggatu; 
now she is out of all the Aleutians. 

3. The Kuriles were offensive bases: 
now they are regularly hit by bombers. 

4. Japan held the Gilbert Islands and 
Marshalls; now U.S. dominates both. 

5. Japan held most of New Guinea and 
the Solomons; now she has lost them. 

6. Japan threatened Australia and New 
Zealand; now both are safe. 

7. The Marianas were Japan’s inner 
defense base; now they are being taken as 
a base for attack upon Japan. 

8. She was mopping up the Philippines: 
now America is on the way back to them. 

9. The wealth of the East Indies was 
hers; now her grip on them is weakening. 
10. She overran Burma and threatened 
India; now she is beaten in India and re- 
treating in Burma. 

11. She isolated China; now a fight is on 
to open land and sea routes to China. 

12. Japan’s island fortress seemed se- 
cure; now it is a target for heavy bombs. 


For Germany, the numerals on the map 
tell a similar story: 

1. In the Atlantic, her submarines were 
winning; now they are beaten. 

2. In Greenland, Germany had a foot- 
hold for weather and shipping observation: 
now that foothold is lost. 

3. The Murmansk route to Russia was 
barely open; now it is secure. 

4. Germany dominated Western Eu- 
rope; now she must fight there. 

5. Her supremacy in Italy was unchal- 
lenged; now her troops are on the run. 

6. She held key islands in the Mediter- 
ranean; now most of them are lost. 

7. She overran North Africa, threat- 
ened Alexandria, was set to seize Dakar: 
now the entire Continent has been cleared. 

8. Her troops were advancing jn Rus- 
sia; now they have retreated 800 miles. 

9. Germany threatened Russia’s oil; 
now bombings threaten Germany’s oil. 

Today, the prospect is bright for early 
Allied victory. 
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ABOUT CHANGES IN OPA ENFORCEMENT RULES 


(Businessmen are to benefit to some 
extent under changes in price and rent 
controls recently voted by Congress. In 
general, machinery for regulating prices 
remains much as before. But enforcement 
is made more difficult for the Office of 
Price Administration, largely because of 
openings that permit businessmen to tie 
up this enforcement through injunctions, 
Despite this, there is every prospect that 
prices, wages and rents will be under strict 
controls for another year, war or no war. 
This makes it important to know how the 
changes will work in practice.) 


In the past, many businessmen have 
felt that their rights of protesting or 
appealing against OPA rules and reg- 
ulations have been too limited. What 
new courses now are open to them 
in this respect? 


For the first time now, businessmen are to 
have complete machinery and definite pro- 
cedure for taking issue with OPA regula- 
tions and rulings, both within and without 
the courts. These rights are strengthened 
by the new law. But the Price Adminis- 
trator and the Emergency Court of Ap- 
peals still retain virtually the same pow- 
ers that they held before. 


If you are subject to any regulation, order 
or price schedule, you may file a protest 
with the OPA, setting forth the grounds 
for your objection. After Sept. 1, 1944, 
there will be a special board of ~eview, 
made up of OPA officers and employes. 
This review board will hold hearings, at 
which you may testify. The Price Admin- 
istrator cannot deny your protest until 
he has received a report from the board. 
But he does not have to abide by its find- 
ings. 


Provisions also are made for testing the 
validity of OPA regulations before the 
Emergency Court of Appeals. This Court 
can issue injunctions and can hold up the 
enforcement of a regulation against a 
person who is questioning its validity. 
This might mean a delay in enforcement 
of the regulation in this particular case 
for four or six months, or even longer. 
Challenges of regulations can be taken all 
the way to the U. S. Supreme Court. Pro- 
tests may be filed at any time and can 
involve either old or new _ regulations. 


There also are provisions for court review 
of ration suspension orders issued by the 
)PA. Furthermore, a person who is charged 
with selling in the black market can bring 
njunction proceedings in a U.S. district 
sourt to try to keep from being deprived 
of rationed goods. 
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A dealer who sells above ceiling prices can 
be required to pay to the purchaser three 
times the amount of the overcharge or an 
amount to be set by court, between $25 
and $50. However, if the dealer can prove 
that his violation was not willful or that 
steps had been taken to avoid such an 
overcharge, he cannot be required to pay 
more than the overcharge or $25, which- 
ever is greater. For the first time, the OPA 
now has authority to bring action to col- 
lect such penalties against a dealer in 
cases of overcharges if the buyer takes 
no action in the case. 


Next: There is an important change af- 

fecting many retail clothing dealers. 
This change involves the scrapping of the 
so-called highest-price-line limitation on 
clothing that a retailer can sell. This may 
have considerable bearing on your buying 
and selling practices if you are a retailer 
of clothing, whether your business is big 
or little. However, if you are a manufac- 
turer or wholesaler of women’s or chil- 
dren’s garments, furs or men’s and boys’ 
clothing, you still are subject to the high- 
est-price-line limitation. 


Under the old system, retailers, as well as 
manufacturers and wholesalers, could sell 
certain items of clothing only up to the 
highest price that they had charged at a 
specified time in 1942. Suppose a merchant 
sold certain lines of dresses in March, 
1942, at $2.98, $3.98 and $4.98. He could 
drop the two lower-priced grades, as often 
was done, but he could not take on a new 
line selling for more than $4.98. From now 
on, a retail merchant can sell dresses at a 
higher price than he charged in 1942. As a 
result of this change, many stores are pre- 
paring to put in higher-priced lines and to 
drop some of their old lines that were 
restricted to certain prices. 

Here is something new in the price-control 
rules that will affect the cost of some 
cotton goods. 


The new law requires that ceilings on 
“major” cotton items be revised so as to 
reflect parity prices for raw cotton. Thus 
price ceilings for cotton goods now will be 
fixed according to specific items them- 
selves, rather than on an industry-wide 
basis. Individual items, such as denim, 
chambray and other cotton cloth, will re- 
flect the payment of parity prices for cotton. 


Since cotton has been selling close to 
parity, this change is not likely to result in 
any important increase in the price of raw 
cotton at this time. But textile mills are 
in line to benefit by having their ceiling 
prices revised upward for a number of 


cotton articles. And this would result in 
the consumer having to pay more for the 
finished cotton product. 


The OPA now is studying the effects of 
this change with a view toward revising 
its regulations. If you are a textile manu- 
facturer, you soon will be able to find out 
from your local OPA whether you can raise 
your ceiling prices on cotton goods. Any 
raises that you are allowed to make would 
be reflected in‘ the final prices that can 
be charged by retailers who handle your 
cotton goods. 


Elimination of the highest-price-line limi- 
tation on retailers was a setback for the 
OPA. It wanted to keep this control, to 
try to make sure that some medium-priced 
garments, and even lower-priced garments, 
would be kept on the market. One result of 
removal of the limitation is likely to be a 
scramble among merchants for higher-priced 
and medium-priced items and sharper com- 
petition in buying and selling them. How- 
ever, manufacturers and wholesalers, who 
must stick to their 1942 highest-price limi- 
tation, will continue to make and dis- 
tribute some clothing below top prices. 


As to rent controls, what changes are 
made here? 


If you are a landlord in a defense-rental 
area where your rental charges are con- 
trolled, you can, in certain cases, get the 
OPA to approve an increase in rent. But 
such increases are supposed to be based 
upon such factors as higher taxes or oper- 
ating costs or other conditions that result 
in “substantial hardships” for the land- 
lord. OPA also can lift its rent controls 
altogether in areas where they no longer 
seem necessary. 


Thus, the OPA is given wide latitude in 
deciding whether rents shall be adjusted 
or controls removed in certain areas. How 
far it might go in altering present rent 
levels in defense areas remains to be seen 
after new regulations are written and in- 
terpreted locally. OPA officials say that 
controls still will be tight. But, if you 
think that rent controls are working a 
hardship on you, you can take your case 
to the local OPA. If you are not satis- 
fied with its ruling, you may file an official 
protest or appeal. 


Finallyg as to salary and wage controls. 
Are these changed by the new law? 


No. As an employer, you still are subject 
to the same regulations of the Treasury 
and the War Labor Board as heretofore in 
granting raises in salaries and wages. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH A METAL 
THAT'S GOOD ENOUGH TO EAT 


Jobs are made by one man’s idea of 
how to use something. 

How many new ideas will indus- 
try need to keep going in the post- 
war? There won’t be business 
without jobs—and also vice versa. 
It’s a two-sided view. 

What, for instance, can be made 
of the fact that aluminum is non- 
toxic? 

Aleoa has a number of ideas. 

Better food packaging, for one. 
Alcoa Foil is light and moisture- 
proof. It can seal air in, or out. It 
can prevent insect penetration. And, 
because it is non-toxic, it may be 
placed in direct contact with the 
contents where its protective quali- 
ties work best. Alcoa’s efforts are 
all directed to winning the war, 
consequently, Alcoa Foil now 
goes entirely into military serv- 
ice. Out of its experiences under 
the world’s worst conditions, new 
and far-reaching applications of 


foil have developed for packaging. 

Better packaging can bring 
changes in distribution. New meth- 
ods of packaging require new 
machinery. Here is the stuff jobs 
are made of. 
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Wherever equipment may con- 
taminate by contact—in dairies, in 
processing plants, vending machines, 
dispensers, containers—the non- 
toxic quality of aluminum is the 
starting point for a postwar im- 
provement. 

Improvement, even more than in- 
vention, is the hope of employment. 

The present supply of aluminum 
is great. So great that official means 
have been set up for releasing some 
to Imagineers. In this, lies hope that 
the nation may be better prepared 
to make the peace worth the fight. 

When you are ready to engineer 
your imagination into job-making 
form, feel free to call on Alcoa for 
experience. There is a knack in the 
application of any material. It comes 
only from experience. Alcoa has 
imagineered in aluminum for over 
half a century. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The Woods 


were full of it - 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS... 





When America was young, fuel was no problem — it grew right 
up to the Red Man’s “doorstep”. He pulled bark from trees — 
stripped off its dry tinder . . . kindled it by friction. He didn’t 


“have to bother about fuel . . . the woods were full of it. 


With the coming of the white man the country began to develop 
— commercially . . . industrially. America grew up, and fuel 
assumed a leading role in American progress and well being. 


Today, the most efficient fuel known is coal. Coal is vital to 
American production, progress, independence. Victory in this 
war depends, in a large measure, upon an adequate supply of bitu- 
minous coal . . . for coal and its by-products are used in the pro- 
duction of most of the materials our fighting men need. 


When Victory is won, coal will be the most important postwar 
fuel — as well as the raw material for a thousand and one by-prod- 
ucts for civilian production. 


Today, as never before, coal must be moved quickly — when 
and where it is needed. It must be used efficiently. In these vital 
jobs, the Norfolk and Western Railway is proud to play an im- 
portant part. From the famed fields it serves, the N. & W. is moving 
quickly nearly one-tenth of U. S. bituminous coal production. It 
will continue to move when the war is won. Then, as now, the 
N. & W.’s staff of coal experts — men with years of training and 
experience — will continue to render every possible assistance 
to industrial, commercial, and domestic users of bituminous coal. 
Their services are free. 

The conservation of coal through efficient use saves time, money, 
transportation, manpower. The Norfolk and Western and its Coal 
Department staff are exerting every effort to that end — to speed the 
day of Victory. 





Guy MORE WAR BONDS 
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Pro and Com 
of Mational Issues 


The G. O. P. Ticket: 


Press Appraisal 
Of Dewey, Bricker 


Nomination of Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York, for President, and 
Governor John W. Bricker, of Ohio, for 
Vice President gives the Republican Party 
a strong ticket, in the opinion of many 
commenting editors, but the point is wide- 
ly emphasized that much depends on Mr. 
Dewey’s clarifying his stand on major is- 
sues raised in the party pletform. 

Asserting “the convention chose the man 
the people really wanted,” the Chicago 
(Ill.) Tribune (Ind.) sees Dewey as obvi- 
ously the choice of the Republican voters 
just as he was four years ago.” 

But the Nashville Tennesseean (Ind.- 
Dem.) finds that “the Republican Party 
... has heaved forth . . . smaller candi- 
dates than it had in 1940.” 

The Chicago (IIl.) Sun (Ind.), regard- 
ing Governor Dewey as isolationist, finds 
that “the Republican Party has made it 
more imperative than ever that the Presi- 
dent become a candidate for reelection.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind.- 
Rep.) “regrets that a better team was not 
achieved,” with a “younger and more pro- 
gressive” vice-presidential nominee, but 
recognizes that Governor Bricker “from 
the point of view of sheer politics . . . will 
probably be a real source of strength.” 
Criticizing portions of the platform ‘for 
vagueness and “stubborn stupidity,” this 
newspaper believes that Mr. Dewey “can, 
if he speaks out clearly, convert the con- 
vention’s shortcomings into strength for 
his candidacy.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
believes that Mr. Bricker’s choice “will 
probably strengthen the Republican ticket 
in some degree,” but savs of Mr. Dewey’s 
acceptance speech that, “to the task of 
elucidating the confusions and obscurities 
of the platform, it contributed nothing.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) sees Mr. 
Dewey as “in a position to give his party 
leadership which will strengthen the whole 
country” if, in stating his case against the 
Administration, he carries out his “duty 
to hold the American people together . 
rather than encourage them to fly apart.” 

The Washington (D.C.). Post (Ind.) 
sees a strong asset for Mr. Dewey in 
“youth . . . backed by a rich administra- 
tive experience and a solid basis of achieve- 
ment,” but observes that “the platform on 
which he will stand leaves many holes that 
he must plug.” 
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Don’t make a haystack out of your office with 
messengers scurrying hither and yon trying to 
find the man you want to talk to NOW... and 
can’t find. 


Whether he is the stock room clerk, the kid who 
sorts the mail or the vice-president in charge of 
operations, the man you want to talk to becomes 
the most important person in your organization. 


Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication keeps 
him ...and every other key individual... as 
close as your elbow... banishes waiting, hunt- 
ing, running about the office . . . gives the quick, 
easy, convenient, instant contact busy execu- 
tives must have as they try to do two men’s work 
these days. 

You aren’t the only one who saves this time and 
precious energy, either. Multiply Teletalk’s effi- 
cient cooperation by every one of your key 


Did You Lose a Needle, Mister? 





department heads and you will have some idea 
of the savings that this modern, dignified method 
of office intercommunication can provide. Flex- 
ible to fit the needs of either a large or a small 
organization, Teletalk brings to every business a 
calm, orderly atmosphere most conducive to 
efficient work. 


Now, in these war-busy days, is the time to ban- 
ish forever from your organization the waste and 
confusion of messengers, corridor confabs, 
clanging bells or buzzer systems that merely add 
to turmoil. You will always wonder how you got 
along without Teletalk. 


War orders probably give you proper priority. 
Ask the Teletalk representative near you... 
listed in your classified telephone directory. If 
you do not find him, write and let us see that 
you are properly contacted. 





WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, 
New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB”, New York City 


Let’s All Back the Attack — 
Buy Extra War Bonds 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegra*h Company 


WEBSTER ™ ELECTRIC 


Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


| WEBSTER | 
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Here is presented William 
Penn, founder of the Penn- 
sylvania Commonwealth, 
who from his point of van- 
tage atop Philadelphia's 
City Hall tower, smilesupon 
one of America’s greatest 
manufacturing areas, an 
area which includes the 
home of LEE DeLuxe tires, 
only’ twelve miles from 


Philadelphia’s City Hall. 


LEE of Conshohocken tires 
have added international 


f — 
fame to the products o a. ia 


Philadelphia... the work- ee cours sae 
shop of the world. | ownersHiP AND OPERATION | 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


_Question_ 
of the Week 


e Rez. U.S. Pa 


The issue of abolition of the Electoral 
College in favor of election of the Presi- 
dent by direct popular vote has been re- 
vived by threats of  anti-fourth-term 
Democrats in some Southern States. These 
Democrats are threatening to choose elec- 
tors who may disregard the decision of 
the Democratic National Convention un- 
less certain demands are met in the party 
platform. Such action might pass on to 
the House of Representatives the choice 
of the next President. 

In view of the widespread interest in 
this question, The United States News 
asked political scientists, professors of 
government and others: 


Does our Electoral College system 
of choosing a President need re- 
vision? 


Answers are — herewith. Others 


Homer S. Cummings 


South Norfolk, Conn.; Former Attorney 
General of the U.S. 1933-39; Chairman, 
Democratic National Committee, 1919-20, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

The Electoral College has long outlived 
its purpose and might well become a men- 
ace to popular government. It should be 
radically revised or abolished altogether. 


J. Melville Broughton 


Raleigh, N.C.; Governor of North Caro- 
lina, 


answers: 

It is my view that the Electoral College 
system of choosing a President does not 
need a revision. 

It is possible that improvements could 
be made, but it is a system which we know 
has served the nation well through many 
difficult and critical periods. Constiutional 
provisions and established custom have 
made the system workable and safe. It is 
conceivable that something migh occur of 
such nature as to jeopardize the system, 
but in my judgment a century-old and 
satisfactory system should not be changed 
because of contingencies. 


Frederic A. Ogg 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of Political 
Science, University of Wisconsin; Past 
President, American Political Science As- 
sociation, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Abolition of the Electoral College would 
raise very difficult questions concerning 
an alternative arrangement. In my opin- 
ion, most useful purposes would be served 
if in each State two electors corresponding 
to the Senators should continue to be 
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MEMO NO. 2 FROM POMONA PUMP’S DATABOOK 
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NO PRIMING—NO “DRY PITS”. The 
ideal way to eliminate priming in any 
pump is to have the pump below the 
fluid level. Fluid then flows by grav- 
ity into the pump chamber, assuring 
positive feed at all times. 

In horizontal pumps the motor is 
alongside the pump (see below). 
Therefore, placing the pump below 
fluid level means placing the motor 
below fluid level. Then, to keep the 
motor dry, a costly “dry pit” is con- 
structed for the unit. Even then, flood 
waters can fill the pit, ruin the motor 


ay. y 
+ peck Hae eter part Me 
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Pomona Pumps offer many vital advantages over 
conventional types—vital no matter what your 
pumping application — agricultural, industrial, 
mining, municipal, marine, or any other. For 
example, their modern vertical design makes 
possible much greater convenience, safety, and 
efficiency on all types of pumping jobs... 


...and servicing is 
both complicated and 


inconvenient. 
Or-—to eliminate “dry 
pits’ — horizontal 


pumps can be placed 
above fluid level. But 
then water no longer 
flows freely into the 
pump, so it must be 
primed whenever 
started, resulting in 
complications that 
lead to increased pump investment, 
high maintenance, restricted service. 
>In Pomonas the motor is above— 
not alongside—the pump. This means 
the pump can be completely sub- 
merged in the fluid where it is always 
primed... yet the motor is above fluid 
level, always dry, always convenient 
and no costly “dry pits” are needed. 
Thus, the Pomona vertical design 
combines the no-priming advantages 
of sub-surface pump position with 
the convenience and safety of above- 
surface motor location! 





CONVENTIONAL PUMPS 


MOTOR PUMP 


When placed here, 
require priming. 





When placed 
here, require dry 
pits. Motor con 
be ruined by 
teaks, flood- 
waters. 





POMONA PUMP 





MOTOR above sur- 
face—always safe, 
convenient. 
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Pomona Pumps are on 


motors and generators. 


hydraulic and electrical nia feces 


Divisions. Oth 
i + Other products j. 
Diesel engines, Westco — cys 


POMONA Pump DIVISION 
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MOTORS & GENERATORS 
CROCKER - WHEELER 
DIVISION 


VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 


POMONA PUMP 
DIVISION 


DIVISION 





’ types of mechani 

equipment produced by Hend. 
Y steam turbines and 

and Crocker-Wheeler sleceria 


80% SAVING 
IN SPACE 
























Mo iter ts 
PUMP 


ott the simple compact lines of the 

omona compared with the other 
pump. And also note this the 
Pomona has fewer parts to service 
and weighs only half as much That 
means extra savings in foundation 
= to add to.the savings in instal. 
ation, maintenance and operation 


No matter what i 
coplicetion, get the é full gee 
omona Pump advantages before 
you invest in any Pumping equi 
ment. Send for booklet contoivi ~ 
much helpful information! Fis 


HORIZONTAL TURBINE PUMPS 
WESTCO PUMP 


STEAM TURBINES, DIESELS 
JOSHUA HENDY 
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A 47-second test on 
FAMOUS DAMS 
on the 
Main Street of the Northwest 





Q. Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams are 
helping shift U. S. “‘center of gravity”. Fact 
or fiction? 

A. Fact—in terms of industry and popu- 
lation. Abundant low cost power is one 
of many factors moving industry west. 











Q. Cement in Grand Coulee could make 
enough concrete to build another Great Pyra- 
mid. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. It could reproduce this wonder 
of the world 3 times! All cement for the 
dam moved over N. P. rails. 


Q. Secret mines, discovered near dam sites, 
now produce huge amounts of aluminum, mag- 
nesium. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Not mines, but low cost elec- 
tricity, helped attract new light-metal 
plants to ““Main Street’’. 








Q. A 49th U.S. state is proposed, to embrace 
Grand Coulee. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. But arid lands made to bloom 
by water from the dam will be 1875 
square miles—50% larger than Rhode 
Island. N, P. will serve them. 


A N A 









ROUTE OF THE NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Q. Today, post-war planners are shopping on 
Main Street. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Many “bargains”, including 
ample power from dams, await industry 
in new locations on Northern Pacific’s 
‘Main Street of The Northwest’. 
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chosen by State-wide popular plurality, 
but all remaining electors be chosen on a 
district basis and their later votes cast 
accordingly. 

The obstacle, of course, is the reluctance 
of States to relinquish the electoral im- 
portance accruing to them from casting 
their electoral votes in a block. Even un- 
der the present stress, I do not expect to 
see electors cast their ballots otherwise 
than for the candidates of the party that 
elected them. 


Robert McNair Davis 


Lawrence, Kans.; Professor of Compara- 
tive «Constitutional Law, University of 
Kansas; Former Professor of Law in the 
Universities of Arizona, California and 
Idaho, 


answers: 

Yes. Our Electoral College has exercised 
no independent judgment in_ choosing 
Presidents for 124 years. 

Several Presidents who received a mi- 
nority of popular votes have been elected 
by large majorities in the Electoral Col- 
lege. Blaine lost New York to Cleveland 
by only 1,000 votes. In the Electoral Col- 
lege, Blaine’s large New York vote counted 
nil. 

The election went to the House of Rep- 
resentatives but once since the Twelfth 
Amendment of 1804. In such cases, each 
State gets one vote. If the election should 
go to the House now, Nevada’s 110,000 
would equal New York’s 13,000,000, a 
disparity of 118 to 1. Even in the Electoral 
College, Nevada per capita counts 7 to 1 
over New York. 

These and many other reasons call for 
revision. 


(by telegraph) 


Virginius Dabney 


Richmond, Va.; Editor, Richmond Times- 
Dispatch; Lecturer on “New South,” 
Princeton University, 1939-40; Author of 
“Liberalism in the South,” 


answers: 

While I do not think it would be de- 
sirable to abolish the Electoral College 
system, I believe that modification prob- 
ably would bring substantial improve- 
ment. 

The constitutional amendment origin- 
ally sponsored by former Senator Norris, 
of Nebraska, and pending in Congress 
at the present time, would allow the var- 
ious States to retain their present totals 
in the Electoral College, but would divide 
this electoral vote between the candidates 
in every State in proportion to the percent- 
age of the popular total polled there by 
each. 





This would prevent such monkeyshines 


with the Electoral College as we havejj 


been witnessing in Texas and Mississippi. 
and at the same time would give a fairer 
division of the electoral votes betwee 
the candidates. 
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Giving a Truck the “guts” for the ruts... 
Making a Mower move “in the groove” 


A PRIME MOVER rushing supplies to the 
front .. . lurching over war-torn terrain 
with victory the reward of arrival on time 
or defeat the penalty of a breakdown... 
needs bolts and nuts that hang on for dear 
life. 

A lawn mower, too, needs bolts and 
nuts that resist vibration . . . but the re- 
quirements of a fast-moving assembly line 
also call for fasteners that mate easily, 
tighten up quickly, keep production roll- 
ing full speed ahead. ; 

Whether your product is exposed to 


stress, vibration and shock, or chiefly to 
the time-clocking scrutiny of a cost ac- 
countant .. . you can do better fastening 
with RB&W Empire products. 

The 99-year history of RB&W is a suc- 
cession of new process developments for 
adding greater strength and accuracy to 
bolts and nuts . . . from the world’s first 
automatic. cold header and the first auto- 
matic tapper . . . to special processes for 
toughening the metal and fortifying the 
threads. 

Further developments now in the plan- 








ning stage will bring to RB&W users even 
greater conviction that RB&W fasteners 
belong in their farm machinery, transpor- 
tation equipment, home appliances, con- 
struction equipment, furniture or other 
products in which assembly speed and ex- 
tra functional strength are so essential. 


RBcWw 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company. 
Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, itl. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle. 
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NE ON PAY RAISES 


‘Little Steel’ Formula Expected to Withstand Election-Year Pressure 


Warning from military 
leaders that workers 
should stay on war jobs 


Predictions now are being made that the 
following steps in the field of wage stabili- 
zation will be made before the coming 
elections: 

The “little steel” formula will be re- 
vised upward. 

A general wage increase will be 
granted. 

A wave of strikes will develop as 
organized labor seeks to enforce its 
demands for higher wages. 

Before employers and workers take these 
reports too seriously, they should examine 
the evidence. There are many signs that 
refute the forecast that the wage lid will 
be lifted during the political campaign. 
These signs point toward continuance of 
the status quo. Here are some of the signs: 

Military’s attitude. The military-naval 
high command warns workers that the war 
is far from won, that this is no time to be 
changing from wartime to peacetime em- 
ployment. Their sharp statement reminds 
workers that men in the front lines also 
would like better-paying peacetime jobs, 














—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
RAIN, RAIN, GO AWAY 
There has been no retreat... 


40 


but that they cannot desert the fight until 
the war is over. This unusual statement 
would not be issued by the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff at this time unless they considered 
the production outlook unsatisfactory. The 
President respects their views in such mat- 
ters, and he would be assuming a softer 
attitude toward Jabor than the military 
men think advisable if he were to relax 
wage controls in the next few months. 

Wage stabilizers. Mr. Roosevelt is be- 
ing advised on wage policies by James F. 
Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization, and 
by Fred M. Vinson, the Stabilization Di- 
rector. Neither of these men has retreated 
from the position that the present wage 
line should be held. On the contrary, in his 
latest public utterance on the subject, Mr. 
Vinson reaffirmed his often-stated view 
that there should be no change in either 
wage or price-stabilization policies. The 
President has not indicated that he would 
override the views of his two advisers. 

On the political side. Mr. Roosevelt 
could expect little political advantage from 
a relaxation of wage policies. Any change 
in the status quo would touch off a series 
of demands for higher farm prices, would 
stir up the fixed-income group that has 
benefited least from controlled wages. The 
bulk of the labor vote can be expected to 
go to Mr. Roosevelt, even though wage 
policies are left unchanged. 

Strikes. Labor leaders are too solidly 
committed to the no-strike pledge to re- 
pudiate it over this issue. There will con- 
tinue to be unauthorized strikes, the num- 
ber and duration depending upon the 
course of the war in Europe, but no wave of 
strikes authorized from the top is in sight. 

Mass-production workers. Wage de- 
mands of workers in steel, aluminum, auto- 
mobile and meat-packing industries must 
be decided in a few months. All have had 
the 15 per cent increases allowed under the 
“little steel” formula. The War Labor 
Board takes the view that it cannot grant 
general wage increases beyond that limit. 
so, if any appreciable increase is allowed, 
it will have to come from the White 
House. By the time WLB gets through 
sifting all the evidence in the steel wage 
case, the November election might not be 
many weeks away. Mr. Roosevelt then 
will have a touchy decision to make. 

Byrnes-Vinson attitude. This is the rea- 
soning behind the view of Mr. Byrnes and 
Mr. Vinson that the present wage line 
should be held: 

Prices have remained at a reasonably 


fair relationship with wages since October, 
1942, when all wages and prices went under 
control. Workers, as a whole, would not 
benefit from a renewal of a wage-price 
spiral. Higher wages cannot create more 
food, more clothes or more shelter in a 
wartime economy. 

Taking the disputed index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as a_ cost-of-living 
measuring rod, Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Vinson 
hold that, even though the cost of living 
has increased 25 per cent since Jan. 1, 1941, 
this is no reason to let wages rise an ad- 
ditional 10 per cent above the present 15 
per cent “little steel” limit. For, they say, 
other factors, such as straight-time hourly 
earnings and average weekly earnings, 
should be considered, and these two have 
risen 32 per cent and 70 per cent, respec- 
tively, over. January, 1941. 

All of this does not mean that some 
method within the confines of present 
wage controls may not be found to grant 
small increases to the mass-production 
workers. But prospects for any radical 
change in policy, or any general wage 
boosts, still appear to be slight. 


The G.O.P. and labor. The Re- 


publican Party is out to make its strong- 
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STABILIZERS VINSON, BYRNES 
. . . from oft-stated wage views 
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Uniform Castings Begin 
with Uniform Ingot 


Uniform castings mean castings pro- 
duced at lowest cost, with a minimum 
of lost motion and spoilage. And uni- 
form castings cannot result, unless 
you start with uniform ingot. That’s 
exactly the kind you get when you 


buy from Aluminum Refiners. Over 
a quarter century of experience en- 
ables us to produce ingot to your most 
exacting specifications—that will cut 


costs for you and increase profits! 


ALUMINUM REFINERS 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
General Offices: Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 


Division of 


BUY WAR BONDS 








HOW AMERICAN INDUST2Y PRODUCES MORE, FASTER, 
BETTER—WITH BOWSER EXACT LIQUID CONTROL 


It’s an 
exact job...making 
synthetic rubber 


FOR TODAY'S WAR CARS AND 
TOMORROW'S PLEASURE CARS 


Making synthetic rubber is a 
precision operation. The relative 
quantities of various liquid in- 
gredients is one of the most im- 
portant of all factors. And with 
mass production, the precision- 
handling of liquids becomes a 
mass operation, too. 






































It’s significant that National 
Synthetic Rubber Corporation, 
of Louisville, as well as all other 
producers of synthetic, chose bat- 
teries of Bowser Meters for this 
difficult work. Only Bowser 
Meters are used to measure the 
actual liquid ingredients. 


This 100 per cent selection of 
Bowser was guided largely by 
past performance of Bowser 
Meters in similar work and by 
the records for dependability 
and accuracy Bowser Meters 
have established in literally hun- 
dreds of different industries over 
scores of years. 


Meters, however, are only one 
phase of Bowser Exact Liquid 
Control. Bowser Proportioners, 
Filters, Lubrication Systems, 
Stills, Pumps, etc., have indis- 
pensable applications in almost 
every industrial plant in Amer- 
ica. Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne 
5, Indiana. 
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THE NAME THAT MEANS EXACT CONTROL OF LIQUIDS 


Not only has Bowser’s war production earned 
the Army-Navy E... Bowser equipment has 
helped earn it for scores of other companies. 


BUY WAR BONDS | 











est bid in years for the votes of organized 
labor. The labor plank in the party plat- 
form provides the tip-off. In that platform, 
the Republicans devote five times as many 
words to labor as they devoted in the 1940 
platform. And, apparently conscious that 
labor wants no tampering with New Deal 
labor laws by the next Administration, 
the Republicans for the first time go on 
record as approving the principles of some 
of these laws. 

Analysis of the labor plank discloses 
these significant points: 

New Deal laws. The Republicans “ac- 
cepted the purposes” of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, the Wage and Hour 
Act, the Social Security Act and other 
federal laws “designed to promote and pro- 
tect the welfare of American workingmen 
and women.” The New Deal’s. administra- 
tion of these laws, rather than the laws 
themselves, will be attacked during the 
campaign. 

On the whole, this part of the plank was 
a concession to all factions of union labor 
—the American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
Railroad Brotherhoods and the United 
Mine Workers. The AFL, however, wanted 
the G.O.P. to advocate revision of the La- 
bor Relations Act to protect AFL unions 
from CIO raids upon their memberships. 

Department of Labor. In calling for a 
strengthened Labor Department, the plat- 
form makers took a course that is popular 
with labor. Even the most loyal Roosevelt 
followers in union ranks have been loud 
in their complaints of Government bureaus 
performing duplicating labor functions. 

The Republicans also promised the work- 
ers that, if Thomas E. Dewey were elected 
President, the next Secretary of Labor 
would be a representative of labor. This 
presu nably means a union man, and un- 
doubtedly means an AFL man, since CIO 
leaders are supporting President Roosevelt 
for a fourth term. It might well be that 
Mr. Dewey would offer that post to Wil- 
liam L. Hutcheson, head of the Carpenters’ 
Union. Mr. Hutcheson is perhaps the most 
active Republican among the country’s 
labor leaders, and also headed the sub- 
committee that drafted the labor plank. 

Republicans as labor's friends. The 
platform makers also sought to win labor 
votes by telling the workers that the New 
Deal did not have a monopoly on friend- 
ship toward them. The Republican Party 
was pictured as the historical champion of 
free labor. Workers were told that, under 
Republican Administrations, American 
workers had attained the most progressive 
standards of living of any workers in the 
world. Then followed a sentence of praise 
for the “magnificent” productive effort of 
workers during the war. 

Freezing wages and jobs. The Re- 
publicans played hard on the workers’ re- 
sentment toward existing wage controls, 
knowing well that this is the touchiest 
problem the Roosevelt Administration has 
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to handle in bidding for continued labor 
support. There was no mention of the War 
Labor Board and its wage-stabilization 
policies, but there was implied criticism in 
a sentence in the labor plank condemning 
“the freezing of wage rates at arbitrary 
levels.” 

On the subject of job freezing, the Re- 
publicans were equally critical. Without 
mentioning the job controls that became 
effective July 1, the platform condemned 
“the binding of men to their jobs as de- 
structive. to the advancement of a 
people.” 

Despite the Republicans’ friendly ges- 
tures toward labor, most union leaders 
greeted the plank with skepticism. Presi- 
dent William Green, of the AFL, called it 
disappointing. Among the things he want- 
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: —Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON 
... carpentered a plank 


ed, and did not get, was a declaration 
favoring repeal of the Connally-Smith 
antistrike law. The CIO, already com- 
mitted to supporting Mr. Roosevelt, could 
find nothing good about the plank. 

There was evidence, however, that John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, was satisfied with the labor 
plank. Associates of Mr. Lewis, working 
through the mine chieftain’s friend, Mr. 
Hutcheson, appear to have influenced the 
wording of the labor plank. They let it be 
known that the final draft was entirely 
satisfactory to the United Mine Workers. 

Whether they like it or not, the Repub- 
licans are to have the support of Mr. 
Lewis in the campaign. That support, if 
party leaders have their way, will be more 
undercover than open. But, aside from 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Hutcheson, there 1s 
likely to be little support for the Repub- 
lican ticket from top labor officials. Mr. 
Roosevelt apparently can continue to rely 
on the bulk of the labor vote of all oppos- 
ing union factions. 
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“Today more than ever 
we appreciate 


what Frigidaire 
dependability means" 
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Food Fights for Freedom ! 
Grow more and 
can more food! 
Fight food waste! 





Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
tion... today is no less proud of 
the millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so depend- 
ably, in so many helpful ways. 


Today, more people must “‘eat out” 
than ever before. Yet, despite ration- 
ing, shortage of many foods, lack of 
trained help, the Nation’s Food Serv- 
ers are doing a remarkable job. 


In many of these kitchens, Frigid- 
aire equipment Fins an essential 
part, ihe food good to taste, safe 
to eat... cutting down waste, help- 
ing conserve the Nation’s food sup- 
ply. These food servers know there 
never was better proof of dependabil- 
ity than Frigidaire’s present record. 


To safeguard this dependability, 
the Frigidaire factory, and a nation- 
wide organization of deal@érs and 
service men work together as a 
team. They accept the responsibility 
of helping Frigidaire users keep equip- 
ment in efficient operation under 
difficult wartime conditions. 


FREE! NEW BOOKLET for all users of 
commercial refrigeration equipment 


tells things you can do to 
make your refrigeration or 
air conditioning equipment 
serve better, last longer., 
Get free copy from lécal 
Frigidaire commereial 
— Find name and /Jad- 
dress under REFRIGERA- 
TION EQUIPMENT — COMMERCIAL 
in your classified telephone directory. Or 
write FRIGIDAIRE, 206 Taylor Street, 
Dayton 1, Ohio today. In Canada, address 
80 Commercial Street, Leaside, Ontario. 





Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air . 


CONSERVATION TIPS ~ 





In thousands of dining places, large 
and small, Frigidaire refrigeration 
equipment, operating under heavier 
and heavier wartime loads, is pro- 
viding the same dependable service 
that Frigidaire products are giving 
in so many other business establish- 
ments and homes throughout the land. 


. Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 
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in War Production Division of 
GENERAL MOTORS 
Peacetime builders of 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES - WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS ¢ ICE CREAM CABINETS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION © AIR CONDITIONERS 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 








REYNOLDS ALUMINUM: 


High on a Haitian plateau- a new 


source of ore for America 


aaa above the hills and plateaus and 
deep green valleys of the island of Haiti, an 
airplane one summer day in 1943 carried a party 
of geologists from Reynolds Aluminum. They were 
hunting, by a series of air and ground explorations, 
a new source of bauxite—as aluminum ore is called. 

At one point the chief geologist began to study 
more intensively the terrain below. “There on 
that plateau,” he said, “the contours seem to be 
right . . . bauxite is likely to be there.” 

A few days later the party was making its labo- 
rious way on horseback to the plateau. Many sam- 
ples were taken. But only after months of analysis 
could the announcement be made—of a source of 
aluminum ore remarkably low in impurities . . . 
and so abundant that preliminary surveys showed 
decades of supply! 

That airplane “prospecting” flight was merely 
the climax of an exciting story. It had started 
months before, when a group of scientists at a great 
technological institute began a study of masses of 
geologic and geographic data. Their findings, point- 
ing to Haiti as a possible source of aluminum, were 
based on precise scientific reasoning. 


Today, a 60-year concession to obtain this ore 
is held by Reynolds Aluminum through its sub- 
sidiary, the Reynolds Mining Corp. 

Tomorrow, these important bauxite develop- 
ments, plus Reynolds enterprise, will assure America 
agreat new source of high-grade, low-cost aluminum. 


FROM REYNOLDS’ 40 PLANTS come millions of pounds 
of aircraft aluminum... thousands of miles of aluminum 
foil. Reynolds has rolled more light-gauge aluminum 
than any other company. Below, a Reynolds ‘‘foil mill” 
rolls protective wrapping for the armed forces’ supplies. 
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TREASURY’S EFFORT TO HALT MOVE 
FOR TAX CEILING OF 25 PER CENT 


A wholly new tax problem now con- 
fronts the Treasury. The legislatures of 17 
States are seeking to write into the U.S. 
Constitution a limit on the amount of 
federal taxes that may be raised. 

The project is gaining momentum. 
Treasury concern over it is such that ob- 
jections in great detail have been put into 
a study for quiet circulation in Congress. 

The proposal. What is proposed is a 
constitutional limit of 25 per cent on the 
federal taxes that could be imposed in 
any single peacetime year upon any in- 
comes, either individual or corporate, and 
on estate and gift transfers. 

The purpose. Back of the plan is de- 
termination to curtail the financial power 
of the Federal Government, to force less 
spending by Washington, to strengthen the 
position of the States and to equalize tax 
burdens. 

The procedure. Article V of the Con- 
stitution is being followed to force action 
by Congress, after that body had pigeon- 
holed amending legislation over the last 
five years. Article V provides that, when 
two thirds of the States petition Congress, 
a proposed amendment must be submitted 
to the States for ratification. 

Half the required States already have 
petitioned for submission of the proposal. 
When 15 more States act, as backers of the 
proposal believe will happen by next 
spring, Congress no longer can brush the 
amendment aside, but will be forced to 
submit it for ratification. 

Amendments to the Constitution may 
be originated either by two thirds of Con- 
gress or by two thirds of the State legisla- 
tures. A constitutional convention would 
result from a petition by two thirds of the 
State legislatures. Whether the States start 
the amendment or it is begun by Congress, 
the amendment becomes a part of the 
Constitution when it is ratified by three 
fourths of the State legislatures or by three 
fourths of conventions called by the States. 

It is hoped by sponsors of the plan that 
Congress soon will be impressed sufficient- 
ly by the interest shown in the States to 
act on its own. However, the backers are 
not waiting on this. 

The sponsors. National and State tax- 
payer and Government reorganization 
gtoups are pushing the proposal. State 
kgislatures claimed by these groups to 
lave passed petitions include Wyoming, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Alabama Delaware, 
llinois, Indiana, Iowa, heutucky, New 
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Jersey, Wisconsin, Arkansas, Pennsylvania 
and Texas. The Treasury disputes the claim 
as to the last three. 

Critics of the plan say that resolutions 
have failed in Colorado. Missouri and 
Ohio. 

However, in six other States, one branch 
of the legislature is said to have acted 
favorably on the memorial. Forty-four 
legislatures are to meet this autumn or 
early in 1945, and the proposal probably 
will be brought before many of them. 

The amendment. The petitions of some 
of the legislatures fail to specify that the 
proposed amendment would not apply in 
wartime. However, this discrepancy would 
have no legal effect on the validity of the 
petition. Where the wartime exclusion has 
been included, it would give Congress the 
right to lift the limitation during war for 
one year at a time only, and then by a 
two-thirds vote of Congress. 

The proposed amendment would be a 
substitute for the 16th Amendment to the 
Constitution, which authorizes Congress 
to tax incomes. 

Obstacles. In gathering momentum 
among the States, the proposal for a tax 
limitation is having to overcome these 
obstacles: 

Congress naturally is reluctant to 
support anything that is a curtailment 
of its powers. 

In some States it has been ques- 
tioned whether, in imposing a federal 
limitation, a precedent might not be 
set that could lead eventually to curbs 
on the States’ powers to tax, 

The most frequently expressed ob- 
jection is that the project is_politi- 
cally unwise. 

In favor. Supporters of the amendment 
give these reasons why it would be sound 
policy: 

Moderate tax rates are productive 
of more revenue in ordinary times 
than: are higher rates. 

Greater incentive for risk taking and 
development would be provided the 
industrial economy by knowledg- that 
the tax system had been stabilized. 

More equitable distribution of the 
tax load would result and end dis- 
crimination against those who display 
initiative. Even if this means a mod- 
erate increase upon low incomes, there 
would be am offsetting benefit to the 
laboring classes in greater employ- 
ment. 

The tendency would be to balance 
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Plug gages being checked to a tolerance of a few millionths of an inch at Republic Gage Company, Detroit. 


Gages often must be accurate to within infinitesimal tolerance limits—a 
very few millionths of an inch. These “millionths’ must be measured 
accurately. : 


The Republic Gage Company and hundreds of other gagemakers know 
their gages are right because they use Sheffield Visual Gages for final 
inspection. This widespread use by gagemakers is testimonial proof of 
dependable, highly accurate performance of the Visual Gage. The respon- 
sibility of integrity so imposed is appreciated by Sheffield and respectfully 
observed by the master craftsmen who make the instruments by which 
other types of gages are checked. 


DELIVERY WITHIN TWO WEEKS can be made of your Visual Gage require- 
ments for production and gage inspection. Six amplifications, 500, 1000, 
2000, 5000, 10,000 and 20,000 to one. Wire or write for quotation. 
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the federal budget, for two reasons, 
One is that a government that knows 
its tax power is limited would watch 
its spending. The other is that a ceil- 
ing on income taxes would lead to 
broadening of the base, and this would 
bring in more revenue. 

A curb on federal taxing of incomes 
and estates and gifts would make such 
revenue sources more available to the 
States. 

The Treasury’s tax research division has 
assembled many arguments against the 
amendment: The most important are these: 

Effect of a 25 per cent limitation 
would be to abolish the present theory 
that taxes should be levied according 
to ability to pay. That is, after a few 
years everybody probably would be 
taxed at the same rate, 25 per cent of 
incomes, estates and gifts. This would 
be unfair to the poor and would dis- 
criminate in favor of the rich. 

Such a limitation probably would 
mean that there could be no excess 
of revenue over expenditures in the 
postwar years. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment would have nothing with which 
to pay off its huge war debt. 

New tax sources would have to be 
found, and these probably would han- 
dicap business more than the limita- 
tion would help. Combined effect of 
the limitation would be to curtail con- 
sumer buying power. 

A serious federal-State relationship 
would result as to grants-in-aid. Wash- 
ington would have to curtail its hand- 
outs. Highways, agriculture and Social 
Security fields might well be de- 
stroyed. 

The Treasury memorandum estimates 
that, even without such a limitation, when 
special war taxes are removed, postwar 
revenue will fall from its present $40, 
000,000,000 to about $25,000,000,000. In- 
terest on the public debt, cost of the mili- 
tary establishment and benefits to veterans 
will be enormously enlarged. 

It is argued that the National interest 
does not justify writing tax legislation into 
the Constitution, since this would destroy 
the Government’s ability to meet chang- 
ing circumstances and emergencies. 

Advocates of the proposal have made 
much of the Federal Government’s use of 
the tax as a “power to destroy.” The 
Treasury reply to this is that the power 
to destroy never can be separated from 
effective government. 

But, at best, any such limitation on 
the federal taxing power is several years 
off, for it has a long way yet to go before 
it possibly could be written into the Con- 
stitution. Also, the Treasury has many 
more immediate problems—the preparation 
of tax studies for the next Congress, the 
question of what is to become of interna 
tional currency stabilization, how war-loan 
drives may siphon off more and more of 
the nation’s excess buying power. 
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CABINETS FOR YOUR ELECTRONIC 
DEVICES (Present or Post-War) MEAN: 


1. FAST PRODUCTION 

2. GREAT STRENGTH 

3. LIGHTNESS 

4. PROTECTION FOR EQUIPMENT 








Pre-formed parts for ‘Lindsay 
Structure cabinets and housings are 
shipped complete and ready for quick 
assembly—with no welding, riveting, 
or spec ial tools required for their con- 
on ‘ struction. The Ls principle—utilizing 
" Sieactiatbianes os all the strength of light steel sheets 
a. through uniform tensioning—assures 

a high strength-weight ratio, while 
the rigidity of the structure offers full 
protection for delicate mechanisms. 
Any panel may be quickly and eas- 
ily removed and replaced, providing 
ready access to all parts of the equip- 
ment within. 

Lindsay Structure engineers can 
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New Industries 
As Trade Cushion 
For Latin Nations 


Contrary to expectations, Latin Amer- 
ica is not faced with a contraction of its 
economy because of smaller U.S. pur- 
chases of some products. To date, cutbacks 
in balsa, tungsten, antimony and cinchona 
have been offset by new or expanded pro- 
grams in other products. For the fiscal 
year of 1945, U.S. war imports, largely 
originating in Latin America, are sched- 
uled at not less than in 1944. The over- 
all economy of the Hemisphere, therefore. 
can be expected to remain stable in the 
coming months. 

Cutbacks. The first big U.S. retrench- 
ment in Latin America came last year 
when Army engineers stopped work on 
the emergency highway from Texas to the 
Panama Canal. Since then, tungsten and 
other metals have been cut back because 
need for machine tools and certain war 
weapons has decreased. The Cryptostegia 
rubber program in Haiti has been aban- 
doned, except for research. 

Offsets. Since the outbreak of war, the 
U.S. has been able to import everything 
it wanted from Latin America. With more 
shipping available, cutbacks in strategic 
materials are balanced by increased im- 
ports of coffee, cocoa, sugar and bananas— 
all peacetime products. Where workers have 
been displaced, they can switch to long- 
term development projects. In Bolivia, 
hardest hit by cutbacks to date, the Boliv- 
ian Development Corp. now can _ begin 
road, railway and irrigation projects held 
up by lack of labor. Chile’s nitrate port of 
Taltal now is a fishing center. 

Chile. Chile is the outstanding example 
of a country that is dependent on exports 
revamping its economy to lessen that re- 
liance—in this instance, on exports of 
copper and nitrates. For the first quarter 
of 1944, mineral output was down 10 per 
cent as compared with last year, and ni- 
trates 30 per cent. Yet total wages re- 
mained stable, allowing for the higher cost 
of living. Imports and exports increased, 
but this was because of more shipping, as 
compared to early 1943. 

Maintenance of Chile’s economy is due 
largely to the Government’s development 
corporation, Corporacion de Fomento, 
which is diversifying and expanding home 
production. It has invested in, or estab- 
lished, new coal mines, hydroelectric proj- 
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Alone Press a button. . 

‘estan, saint ies tie And “Intelectron” goes to work 
Tirelessly 

Seven men... Flashing an electronic beacon 

And an unseen passenger An automatic SOS 

Who can’t pull an oar Through the night 

But can pull us through Even while we sleep 


He came aboard : * 
When that small buoyant box 
There on the after seat ; 9 

‘ rith “Intelectron 
Was fished out of the oily waters igs wie" interes 


Alone? 


Standing watch 


His name is . = 


“Intelectron” These days “Intelectron” 
* Is serving in many ways 
Via the equipment and facilities 
Of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation's 
Affiliated company 
Mackay Radio 
And its manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Inside the box 
Is our hope 
To live and sail again 
For this box 
Is a portable lifeboat radio transmitter 
Bearing the name plate 
nd kage . ‘ered company Cina of theta dees 
y “Intelectron” 

° . Will serve as well 

We open the top... In the ways of peace 


Federal Yelephone and Radio Corporation 


Newark, N. J. 


itt .. -bioneers in ultra high -Manufacturing Associate of: 
frequency beam transmission who 


more than a decade ago established MACKAY Ravio and Tetecrapn Company, Ine. and 


4 commercial communications link 
acrass the English Channel using a2  YNTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CorPoRaTION 
beam of 1,700,000 kilocycles. Copyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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Post-war planning is not confined to ‘business and industry; people 
as individuals also are looking forward to peace and the personal 
pleasures it will again bring. First in the minds of hundreds of 
thousands is a leisurely cruise aboard a luxurious liner . . . play- 
ing games . . . making up for the strain and pressure of war 

just enjoying life. 

For those days of peace, Ingalls is preparing a 20,000-ton 
salute — one of many giant stream-lined greyhounds of the sea 
featuring perfect appointments and accommodations, the last word 
in modern design for travel and trade. Until then, Ingalls will 
continue to produce only war liners to help hasten victory. 


FONE 


After the war, Ingalls will incorporate the same sturdy, de- 
pendable features of all-welded construction in passenger 
and cargo vessels of new design, tested and proven in the 
building of war liners. Our purpose is to build now 
and always the finest ships the world has ever known. 


AFTER THE WAR — TRAVEL AND SHIP IN AMERICAN-BUILT VESSELS 





THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION — Two Ship- 
yards: Pascagoula, Mississippi, 
and Decotur, Alabama. Offices: 
BIRMINGHAM, Pittsburgh, New s 

York, Washington, New Orleans. 1S 











ects, fisheries, cement plants and farms. 
and is searching for petroleum. 

Part of the money for this expansion 
comes from the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 
The balance is raised by local taxation 
and borrowing. U.S. equipment and engi- 
neers have aided in setting up many of 
these activities. Since 1939, the share of 
“Corporacion” in Chile’s economy has be- 
come so large that some private firms feel 
they are being squeezed out. But, so far, 
“Corporacion” projects largely have been 
responsible for cushioning the economic 
upheaval caused by war. 

Other Latin-American nations are plan- 
ning new industries to use domestic re- 
sources, rather than imports. In most in- 
stances, governments are taking the lead. 
Indications are that the prospect of con- 
tinued U.S. purchasing on the present 
scale in Latin America allows definite plan- 
ning to ease the blow of over-all cutbacks 
expected when war ends in Europe. 


Argentine nationalism. The Argen- 
tine economy is ‘going on a war footing. 
This was revealed by the Argentine Min- 
ister of War, Cok. Juan Peron, in a speech 
dedicating Argeitina to an expansionist 
policy. The economic planning for such 
expansion already has started under the 
Government’s Military Production Board. 
This Board is behind recent advertise- 
ments in U.S. newspapers calling for bids 
for a synthetic rubber plant to be built in 
Argentina. It is pushing the search for 
metals in Argentina and the production 
of industrial machinery. 

Since the start of the war, Argentina 
has followed an increasingly nationalistic 
course. Each change of administration has 
furthered this trend. Since February, when 
Gen. Edelmiro Farrell became President 
the U.S. has waited for some sign of co- 
operation in the war effort. Now, the State 
Department has summoned Ambassador 
Norman:-Armour “for consultations.” Indi- 
cations are that the impasse will continue. 

Certain economic factors keep the U.S. 
from dealing too harshly with Argentina. 
The U.S. is buying more food from Ar- 
gentina as domestic and military demands 
continue to rise. Argentine exports of 
meats and grains to Britain are 80 per cent 
above 1943. As a_ result, Argentina is 
amassing gold and foreign credits at an 
unprecedented rate. 

Argentine militarists are expropriating 
both foreign and domestic firms. Plans for 
customs unions with neighboring countries 
are aimed at increasing self-sufficiency. At 
the same time, proposals to raise duties on 
imports competing with Argentine in- 
dustries of national interest could be aimed 
at nations opposing Argentine policy. In 
short, Argentina is following a strictly na- 
tionalistic course. With the U.S. getting 
all-out co-operation from the other Amer- 
ican republics, Argentina’s policy alone 
stands against Hemisphere solidarity. 
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Glowing predictions have been advanced suggesting 
that, shortly, we shall live in a “‘plastic”’ world. 
| Our homes—our cars—even our clothes—will stem 
: from these “magical” materials. 


Enthusiasm for the broad usefulness and the grow- 
ing application of plastics is, of course, justifiable— 
but, such enthusiasm must be tempered with 
realism. Plastics are man-made, resulting from our 
advances in chemical knowledge. But, like all other 
; structural substances, plastics possess their limi- 
tations as well as their virtues. 


The great virtue of plastics is that they offer combi- 
nations of physical properties found in no other 
single material. 
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Plastics are easily manufactured into many articles 
at low cost. They offer, even as a comparatively 
new development, a wide range of characteristics— 
such as electrical resistance, moisture-proofness, 
resistance to alkalis and acids, physical beauty, 
impact and tensile strength, and light weight. 


Even at their present stage, plastics are only begin- 
ning their career. The multitude of chemical com- 
pounds yet to be discovered, investigated and 
perfected is beyond imagination. And, as our 
knowledge increases, it will be possible to make 
plastics come still closer to meeting exact, pre- 
determined qualities. 


In the postwar years we shall see a tremendous 


WHAT CAN YOU EXPECT 


FROM 


growth in the application of plastics. And, this will 
be only the beginning. 


Dow is devoting much of its research and technical 
effort to expanding the usefulness of its own plastic 


_ developments. Styron, Ethocel, Saran and Saran 


Film—each in its own field—are already important 
factors in the huge plastic industry. 
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Designed to carry 57 peacetime passengers in 
luxurious comfort, the Constellation, now stripped 
for action, can transport 100 fighting men with 


full equipment 


9 


IN ADDITION to providing regular trans- 
continental commercial service in the war 
effort TWA has been serving its country 
through: 


OVEROCEAN AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


ARMY AIRCRAFT MECHANIC, RADIO 
OPERATOR AND RADIO MECHANIC 
TRAINING 


4-ENGINE FLIGHT TRAINING 


NORTH AMERICAN AIR CARGO 
SERVICE 


MILITARY AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION 


PILOT, NAVIGATOR AND AERO 
ENGINEER TRAINING 


ENGINEERING RESEARCH PROJECTS 





When the Constellation slant- 
ed her 40 tons down over the 
National Airport at Washington, D.C., 
last April, she underscored once more 
how “TWA points the way” in airline 
travel. 
Planned originally for peace but fin- 
ished for war, the Constellation has 
already exchanged the scarlet TWA on 
her silver sides for the star and bars 
of the Army. 
But in her maiden flight — in a single 
easy, unpushed swoop from West to 
East — she set a new record of 6 hours 
and 58 minutes — and lifted a brief 
curtain on the promise for tomorrow. 


She foretold trips from coast to coast 
in the brief span between midnight 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 





conceived by TWA and built by Lockheed 
which set a new coast-to-coast record of 
6 hours 58 minutes, on April 17, 1944. 


& WESTERN AIR, INC. 


This is the CONSTELLATION 


and breakfast —tripsin air-conditioned 
luxury above the weather and close to 
sun and stars — trips that follow the 
shortest, fastest way from coast to 
coast. 

The Constellation comes on top of 
such notable TWA developments in 
equipment as the DC-2 — first over- 
night coast-to-coast plane, and the 
Stratoliner. 

But though she is the largest and fast- 
est transport plane up to now, she 
rides the air as forerunner and hint of 
ereater things yet to come. 

She is one example of how “TWA points 
the way” in air transportation — and 
will continue to do so in the years 


. 
me WAY 


ahead. 


POINT 
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Special Report: 


Advantages of veterans 
over war workers in 
period of readjustment 


The problem of postwar unemployment 
is crowding closer and closer upon the 
officials and lawmakers who must deal with 
it Even now, cutbacks in war production 
are resulting in applications for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. By the end of 
this year, many persons are expected to 
be out of work, and the successive defeats 
of Germany and Japan are to bring unem- 
ployment f*full tide. 

Several million war workers may find 
themselves looking for jobs in competition 
with millions of returning war veterans. 
And the civilian worker will find the vet- 
eran receiving many official preferences, in 
priorities on jobs, in unemployment com- 
pensation, dismissal pay and other consid- 
erations. Some see in these factors an ap- 
proaching conflict between the veteran and 
the wartime factory worker. 

The whole situation raises pointedly the 
question of whether the preparations made 
or to be made are adequate to the post- 
war unemployment strain. It raises the 
question of just what the civilian and 
veteran are to receive. The answers to 
these questions are vital to the soldier and 
his family and the employer and worker 
alike. A look at what has been done: 

The veteran is not likely to suffer. 
Awaiting him are: 

Mustering-out pay. Upon discharge the 
veteran receives $100, $200 or $300, de- 
pending on length and place of service. 

Education. Qualified veterans may go 
back to school at Government cost, includ- 
ing subsistence pay of $50 to $75 monthly. 

Loans. Easy-interest loans, up to $2,000, 
are at the call of the veteran who wants 
to buy or build a house, start a business 
or equip a farm. 

Job rights. The veteran is entgtled to his 
old job back. 

Unemployment insurance. And, if he 
can’t find a job, the veteran will receive 
$20 weekly up to a maximum of 52 weeks. 

Now, as to the civilian war worker: 

Nonveteran out of work. Much less in 
Government aid awaits the nonveteran 
job hunter. There was talk of dismissal 
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(This article represents the result of an 
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extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


COMING PLIGHT OF JOBLESS: 
IMPACT ON STATES’ AID FUNDS 


Official Concern Over Ability of Compensation System to Stand Strain 


pay, to give him a nest egg, too, but the 
idea was dropped. Naturally, there are no 
special loan or educational privileges, and 
the possibility always remains that the ci- 
vilian who finds or retains a job will be 
bumped out of it by a veteran. 

So the nonveteran must rely on the fed- 
eral-State unemployment compensation 
system to tide him over his period of idle- 
ness. The Administration wanted to make 
benefit payments from that system equal 
to those the veterans will receive, and also 
maké them uniform the country over. Con- 
gress balked because it looked like an ap- 
proach to nationalization of the system. 
So, as things stand, what will the jobless 
war worker get in unemployment benefits? 

Unemployment insurance. Benefit 


checks to the jobless are expected to av- 
erage $10 to $19 weekly by late this vear, 
depending on the compensation laws of the 
payments 


various States. Such will be 


- 


ACE AND ALLIES 





made for a maximum of 14 to 24 weeks. 
Many of the unemployed will receive 
checks for shorter periods, however. Both 
amount and duration of payments vary 
from State to State. The amount is a per- 
centage of wages received in the recent 
past, and duration is related to length of 
time worked in the same period. Maxi- 
mums are from $15 to $22, and, because 
employment has been steady and wages 
high, average payments in many States 
will run close to the maximums. 

Where the money comes from. State 
funds, held in reserve to meet these bene- 
fit payments, are bulging with money. 
This money is derived from a 3 per cent 
federal tax on pay rolls, most of which is 
returned to the States in which the tax is 
collected. High wartime employment has 
meant a negligible outgo, and receipts 
from the tax, meanwhile, have soared to 
high figures. The reserve Tunds now total 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 49 of a Series 


Doom for the Axis...in the form 
of war alcohol ... flows through 
these coils at a Schenley distillery. 





does your letterhead 
say. “PROGRESS”? 


An “ocean” of alcohol...that’s the war order our 
government gave to U.S. distillers. And that’s the order on which 
Schenley’s giant distilleries work night and day. But Schenley 
enterprise doesn’t stop there . . . Schenley Research discovered 
a method for mass production of vital Penicillin, and is working 
on other projects of lasting service. 

The Schenley letterhead, on fine Strathmore 
paper, is representative of this progressive, forward-looking 
organization. Your letterhead speaks for you in a hundred daily 
contacts. Now that lighter weight papers are a wartime necessity, 
quality becomes more important than ever. The Strathmore 


watermark is your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond, and Alexandra Brilliant., 

OF FINE 


STRATHMORE 2:2 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


MAKERS 





$5,000,000,000, and still are growing. 


The adequacy of these funds to meet 
the full impact of the unemployment that 
lies ahead has been questioned. There 
seems general agreement, however, that 
they are equal to the drain of the first year 
after Germany’s defeat, at least. A recent 
Senate study showed that, for the nation 
as a whole, the average payments expect- 
ed could be made to 61 per cent of all 
those entitled to benefits. 

Special situations. But such over-all 
figures conceal special situations. The ex- 
pectation is that, while some States will 
weather the postwar storm with money to 
spare, others may find their funds depleted 
before full employment is restored. The 
variation between the States in this and 
other factors calls for an examination of 
the situation in States containing princi- 
pal war production centers. 

Michigan. The Social Security Board 
considers the situation to be critical. With 
average weekly checks of $19 for a maxi- 
mum of 20 weeks, the State fund would pay 
off but 39 per cent of the workers covered. 

California. Difficulties may develop 
here, too. Unemployment is to be heavy 
when shipyards and aircraft factories 
close. The State’s fund’s coverage is 53 
per cent. Average payments ‘are expected 
to run $18.50 for 24 weeks, at most. 

Maryland. Also with a shipbuilding and 
aircraft war boom, Maryland is in a shaky 
position. The coverage is 41.8 per cent, on 
average payments of $18 for 23 weeks. 

Illinois. With more eligible workers than 
any other State, Illinois has a coverage of 
54.4 per cent and average checks of $17 
for 20 weeks. 

Pennsylvania is in a relatively better 
condition. Its coverage is 77 per cent and 
average payments run $16 for 16 weeks. 

Washington. Although facing a big un- 
employment problem, Washington has a 
coverage of 79.1 per cent. Its average pay- 
ments are $14.50 for 16 weeks. 

Other States in which difficulties may 
arise are Alabama, Connecticut, Kansas, 
Utah and Indiana. Meanwhile, Arizona, 
Delaware, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North and South Carolina, North and 
South Dakota, and New Jersey are rated 
in comparatively good positions. 

Who is eligible? Not all workers. are 
eligible to receive unemployment compen- 
sation, however. Farm employes, domestic 
servants, workers in plants with fewer than 
eight employes, maritime workers, Govern- 
ment employes, including those in arsenals 
and other Government war plants, are ex- 
cluded. In all, only 30,000,000 out of a 
total civilian labor force of 50,000,000 have 
a substantial coverage, although 43,000,000 
earned credits last year entitling them to 
some compensation if unemployed in 1944. 

Difficulties ahead? So, in summary, 
only a portion of the civilian working force 
is entitled to the one depression safeguard, 
unemployment compensation. The amounts 
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Seeaeue Down Mountains 


with Fists Full of Sky 


You battalions of men, moving mountains to make 
way for railroads, building highways, airports, barracks 
from Nome to Samarkand... you know Blue Brutes! 

These machines of yours compress the free air of the 
world’s wide sky into fists full of power for digging, 
drilling, tamping... helping you reshape the earth’s 
surface. 

Blue Brute Portable Compressors and Air Tools are 
among the weapons in a mighty Worthington arsenal of 
construction equipment, bearing the world-famous 
Worthington trademark. You may have seen some of this 
equipment at home—big pavers and concrete mixers, 
tunnelling and quarrying drills, dewatering pumps, sta- 
tionary compressors. 


- helping to make 
synthetic rubber, explosives, gasoline... on the high 
seas in ships... Blue Brutes will back your fight, till the 
fight’s won, then go to work with you to build America. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Subsidiaries: Worthington-Gamon Meter 
Company, Newark, N. J., Ransome Machinery Company, 
Dunellen, N. J. Canadian Associates: John Inglis Co., 
Limited, Toronto. 
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Like other Worthington machines.. 


Ye 


4 U é& Power Plant Equipment © Turbines & Turbo-Generator Sets * Condensers, Heaters, Ejectors * Water Purification Equipment ® Diesel & Gos 
Air-Conditioning & Refrigerating Equipment ©* Power Transmission Equipment 
Liquid Meters 


Engines © Pumps, Stationary and Portable Compressors 
Construction Machinery, Equipment for Mines @ 
Back the Attack! 


than before 


Locomotive Feedwater Heaters °* 


Welding Positioning Equipment ¢ 


A WORTHINGTON “WORTH-SCOPE” 
See How a Broken City Is Brought Back to Life With Worthington Construction Equipment 





Worthington Helps Clear the Tracks 
Renewing railway service is a primary 
task of reconstruction. Blue Brute 
Tie Tampers powered by Blue Brute 
Hand-i-AIR compressors help re- 
build shattered tracks. Other Blue 
Brute Compressors and Air Tools 
help clear debris. 





Worthington Helps Pave the Streets 
Pavers and Concrete Mixers go to 
work, after demolition and clearing. 
Blue Brute Clay and Trench Diggers 
help in repairing gas and water mains, 
Worthington Diesel Engines help 
generate electricity during the recon- 
struction period. 


Worthington Helps Provide Water 
and Electricity. In rebuilding 
bombed-out dams for water supply; 
Worthington Dewatering Pumps draw 
out water from the forms before con- 
crete is poured in. Worthington Die- 
sel Engines are installed in the re- 
constructed power plant. 


Worthington Helps Make New 
Traffic Routes. Stationary compres- 
sors provide compressed air for Blue 
Brute Tunnel Drills, and in under- 
water tunnels, for decompression 
chambers. Worthington Centrifugal 
Pumps, Jetting Pumps, and Multi-V- 
Drives used in other reconstruction. 
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¥ South Cavolind 


STATE OF OPPORTUNITY 


*This is one of a series of 
advertisements featuring 
the six States served by 
the Seaboard Railway. 
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te Carolina is undergoing an industrial transforma- 
tion. Preserving with pride the rich heritage of the past, a 
progressive people are likewise devoting their energies 
toward acquiring what is best in the new. 

Long noted for its preeminence in textiles, recent years 
have added numerous other enterprises to the State be- 
cause of its superior manufacturing advantages. Notable 
among the new industries established in South Carolina 
is the manufacture of pulp and paper—one plant being the 
world’s largest. 

South Carolina is aware of the wider opportunities for 
agricultural diversification and industrial expansion. Alert 
state agencies and other organizations are making long- 
range plans for the future development of the State’s 
material resources. 

The Seaboard Railway has had a constructive part in 
South Carolina’s progress and in the expansion of the 
State’s industrial structure. The Seaboard through its 
Industrial and Agricultural Development Departments, as 
well as through other agencies of the Railway, will continue 
to plan and work with South Carolina in the years ahead. 

Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 














that can be paid to the eligibles are lim- 
ited. Whether general unemployment wili 
outlast the period in which benefit checks 
are paid is in question. Moreover, some 
State funds may be depleted before re-em- 
ployment becomes general. These possibil- 
ities are causing many a Washington head- 
ache. Remedies are proposed. 

Remedies. Legislation is pending to 
keep the State funds in adequate condition 
through federal loans. The same bill would 
cover almost all workers except farm hands 
and servants in the unemployment com- 
pensation program and bring pressure 
upon the States to increase the amount 
and duration of benefit payments. 

Migrant workers. In addition, the 
measure tries tO strike at the problem of 
the many migrant workers who will be 
left jobless and far from home when the 
war ends. Government assistance would 
be provided to help these individuals back 
to their homes or to new places of em- 
ployment. In another State they still 
would be eligible for benefit payments 
through a reciprocal arrangement in which 
all States have joined. 

All this legislation has strong backing 
in the Administration and in Congress. 
Enactment will be demanded when Con- 
gress reconvenes in August, and chances 
of passage apparently are bright. 

Prospects. Yet, even with these amend- 
ments, the outlook is uncertain. The un- 
employment compensation system was 
devised to combat short periods of busi- 
ness depression, not to bridge such major 
dislocations as follow a war. 

As between the veteran and civilian 
worker, the latter is left in a much less 
advantageous position. Officials dislike the 
prospect of a conflict for jobs and rivalries 
between two great groups over discrepan- 
cies in benefits. But little can be done. The 
situation between the worker with high 
wages at home and the soldier who fought 
abroad is about to be reversed. 
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The FIRST process 

lo produce 

| Gatalytically cracked 

| aviation fuel is | 
‘| fikewise the GOREMOS1 


*WOUDRY static process was first fo praduce catalytically cracked 
aviation fuel commercially —in 1937. 


**HOUDRY and T.C.C. processes have supplied all but a minor 

percentage of the United Nations total war needs of catalytic avia- 

tion fuel. Thirty-six catalytic cracking units, employing eeey 
processes, are now in operation. 


HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Houdry Catalytic Processes and the T.C.C. Process are available through the following licens- 
ing agents to all American refiners, subject to approval by the United States Government. 
BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP. = THE LUMMUS COMPANY . E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
Los Angeles, California New York City, New York Boston, Massachusetts 
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“No Ma‘am,?30,000,000 Ain't Hay ' 


N 1943, Uncle Sam took in something like 
$30,000,000 more on the sale of airmail stamps 
than he paid to the Airlines for the mail carried, with a 
far greater amount—$50,000,000—estimated for 1944. 
Yes, it’s the good old story of this nation’s way of 
doing business—of lowering costs for goods or serv- 
ices rendered as volume is increased. 

In 1943, for example, the Airlines carried 5 times as 
much mail as in 1938, at a cost to Uncle Sam of 
60 per cent less for every pound carried. 

Passenger fares have also been reduced. Last year, 
for instance, the rate from Chicago to New York was 
cut from $44.95 to $38.85—cheaper in the end than 
first-class rail travel, because meals are free and there 
is no tipping when you fly. 

More than this, Air Express rates have been reduced 


so that shippers nationwide are now saving an average 
of more than 10% on charges that were in effect before 
July last year. 

No one can figure today what air-rates will be after 
the war. But so long as free enterprise exists—so long 
as the Airlines can bring down costs through in- 
creased efficiency, aided by reasonable regulation and 
fair competition—so will America continue to enjoy 
world-leadership in the finest Air Transport services at 
the lowest possible prices. 

. w ” 
When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 


by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Air Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


18,000 WACS needed every month! How about YOU? 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


tEADING 


THE WORLD §N AIR TRANSPORT 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 












































American Busisess 


Timetable for tax reduction in postwar, as now being shaped, is this: 

In 1944, no further change in tax rates affecting income for this year. 

In 1945, a possible 50 per cent cut in excess-profits tax as it applies to 
corporation income for that year. End of war by mid-1945 would assure this. 

In 1946, the 50 per cent slash in excess-profits tax is almost certain, and, 
maybe, some reduction in corporation normal and surtax as applied to 1946 income. 
In 1947, a general downward adjustment of both corporation and individual 
taxes affecting income for that year, a cut in excises, in capital gains taxes. 

That is the appraisal on the basis of first Treasury-Congress talks. It is 
an appraisal based on the conclusion that a balanced postwar budget is necessary; 
that it is unwise to go on piling up debt until the present war debt is under 
better control. It means that corporations might get some tax relief next year 
if war ends by mid-1945; that they almost surely will get relief in 18 months. 

However: Individuals may have to wait two more years for a tax cut. That 
is true unless Congress finally decides that politics is more important than a 
budget balance and that voting taxpayers should get relief before 1946 elections. 


Title Reg. US. Pai. Off 





What we report to you now is the line of thought on taxes as it is shaping 
in important studies and conferences. It concerns possible changes in tax policy 
and rates, the timing of changes, the philosophy that should underlie policy. 

Basically, the first point of official agreement to date is this: 

Aim of postwar tax policy should be to balance the budget, not to serve as 
a device for pump priming, as one major factor in a "compensated economy." 

That viewpoint is accepted by the Treasury. It has at least tacit White House 
approval. It is a starting point in consideration of postwar taxes. 

Also, there is agreement on this further point: 

Corporations should get the first and greatest relief from taxes in post- 
war. That is because business taxes are viewed as a greater brake on activity 
in industry than taxes on individual incomes in brackets where saving is done. 

Individuals should be able to wait for important tax reduction. Policy as 
it affects individuals should be delayed until there is a clearer indication of 
postwar level of revenue needs and national income. There is real doubt whether 
drastic tax reduction will be possible if the budget ever is to be balanced. 











Now as to specific proposals under consideration..... In the case of income 
of corporations, the outlook as developed in talks to date is this: 

Excess profits: Income earned in 1946 almost certainly will bear an excess- 
profits tax rate no more than 50 per cent of the present tax. Income earned in 
1947 is likely to be the first that is wholly free from excess-profits tax. 

Normal and surtax: There is agreement that present 40 per cent rate applied 
to income above $25,000 should be reduced as an incentive to all corporations. 
Small corporations should get some added relief, with notch provision modified. 

Plant improvements: Idea of allowing full deduction for purchase of new 
plant equipment in the year acquired is gaining favor. Purpose would be to speed 
up the tendency to modernize plants, and, thereby, to stimulate heavy industry. 

Loss carrybacks: Present law allows corporations to average income over 
five years by carrying back losses for two years, or carrying them forward for 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


two years. Question now is whether to permit averaging over six years. 

Capital stock tax: Agreement is general that the capital stock tax and the 
companion declared-value excess-profits tax should be repealed. Now being 
studied is some kind of business-privilege tax as a substitute. 

Tax-exempt organizations: Groups now exempt from tax--co-operatives, labor 
unions, etc.--will have incomes studied as a possible source of revenue. Purpose 
is to get at income-producing property that competes with tax-paying firms. 








Individuals should not expect much postwar tax relief. Probability is that 
personal pocketbooks will have to be tapped heavily to support a budget of at 
least $20,000,000,000, a national debt of around $250,000,000,000. Any change 
in individual tax rates is likely to be directed at encouraging business risks 
and stimulating personal spending. At present, these are the prospects: 

High incomes are slated for only modest reductions at best. Official view 
is that this group seeks investment safety rather than profits from risks. 

Medium incomes may get some tax relief. Studies now under way seek to 
locate sources of risk capital. If this source is in the $10,000-to-$100,000 
income group, some tax reduction may be made at these levels. 

Low incomes are almost certain of relief. Normal tax of 3 per cent may be 
repealed, thereby relieving 11,000,000 persons of all federal income taxes. 

Capital gains may get still more gentle tax treatment. Probable changes 
are lower rates on long-term gains, more liberal treatment of losses. 

Dividends are virtually sure of some tax concessions. Opposition is strong 
against taxing dividends, first aS corporate income, and, again, as individual 

















“income. Individuals probably will be allowed partial tax exemption on dividends. 
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Question of tax-exempt securities is still alive. Repeal of the exemption 
is getting support from business quarters as well as from the Treasury. 

Withholding tax and current payment would be retained under present plans. 

Of course: You should remember that what we have outlined is the viewpoint 
of the Treasury and of officials who work with tax policy. It is not yet the 
view of members of Congress, who, in the end, will decide what policy will be. 
Still, Congressmen do tend to go along with officials who work with them. 








To turn to problems of more immediate concern..... 

Civilian goods output, as we often have pointed out, will show no marked 
upturn as long as both wars continue. There is no easing of controls now. 

Rush orders for amphibious "ducks," for artillery, for tanks, are taking an 
increasing amount of steel. And a labor shortage is limiting steel output. One 
result is that the farm machinery schedule will not be met this year. 

Military supplies also require lumber for crating, for overseas building. 
Stepped-up war operations are taking more gasoline, more rubber tires. 

Man-power shortage in war industries is growing. Highest military com- 
manders are urging war workers to stay on the job. In tight labor areas, the Gov- 
ernment will clamp employment ceilings and hiring controls on both men and women. 

All this means that your reconversion plans will have to wait. But: Some 
day controls will ease. For example, automobile manufacturing may resume next 
Spring. On WPB's urgency list, refrigerators, washing machines and vacuum clean- 
ers stand ahead of automobiles. That's a sign of how you can time your plans. 














Problems also lie ahead in wage stabilization and price controls. 

Parity prices for farmers are made a responsibility of the President in the 
new Price-Control Law. That may mean that War Food Administration can't reduce 
the support price for hogs from $13.25 to $12.50, as scheduled. It may force 
WFA to examine current ceilings on other farm crops, may require some price rises. 

Demand for higher wages could be touched off by this trend. Workers are 
growing restive now. Unions want higher basic wage rates for postwar protection. 

However: Officials won't yield easily to any attacks on wage=price controls. 
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Quick change Artist 


Breeze Multiple Electrical Connectors Save 
Time in Servicing anid Maintenance 


Speed of overhaul and replace- 
ment of vital equipment is an im- 
portant factor today in the efficient 
operation of both military and com- 
mercial aircraft. It is a factor which 
depends in great part on the speed 
with which hundreds of electrical 
connections can be made or broken. 
Breeze Multiple Circuit Electrical 
Connectors provide a solution to this 
problem, making. it possible to con- 
nect or disconnect from 1 to 47 cir- 
cuits instantly and simultaneously. 

Manufactured in a wide range of 
types and sizes, Breeze Connectors 
are designed to meet practically 
every need in modern electrical con- 
trol and communications systems. 


Produced in quantity to latest A-N 
specifications, these Connectors sup- 
plement the well-known Breeze line 
of aircraft accessories that are play- 
ing such an important part in the 
United Nations’ drive to Victory. 





Cutaway view of Breeze Con- 
nector showing simple design 
and split-case construction. 
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Thomas E. Dewey and John W. 
Bricker, the Republican presidential and 
vice-presidential nominees, carry into the 
approaching campaign a vote-getting pow- 
er that has been tested and proved. That 
fact was in the minds of many a party 
leader at the Chicago convention. 

Governor Dewey. In Governor Dewey, 
too, the party has an astute political tac- 
tician. Mr. Dewey knows the ins and outs 
of tough campaigning. He knows what 
must be done to keep an enthusiastic party 
following and avoid alienating party lead- 
ers. He is, moreover, surrounded by a 
group of men who are highly skilled in the 





THE REPUBLICAN TICKET 


art of politics. The party believes there 
will be a minimum of bungling. 

Cautious approach. The Governor is 
expected to approach issues cautiously, 
speaking only when he has formed mature 
opinions that have been discussed thor- 
oughly with his advisers. The men around 
him have an elaborate system for testing 
public opinion, and careful evaluations of 
what the public is thinking thus will be 
sifted into the Dewey pronouncements. 

In the intervals when policies are form- 
ing, he is not to be caught off guard by 
newspapermen. Governor Dewey scarcely 
is a novice at dealing with the press. He 
has an adroit way of parrying questions 
when he prefers to make no answer. This 
he demonstrated, amply, during the period 
before it was made known that he would 
accept the nomination. / 

Man of purpose. Governor Dewey also 
is a man of great singleness of purpose. He 
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¥ BACK OF EVERY ATTACK... 


fireformed wire rope 


faster and easier, speeding every operation. And 


Out where fighting Yanks attack, big 
howitzers pummel the enemy. But shells that pack 
a deadly wallop are too heavy for men to lift. 

So a crane—rigged with Preformed wire rope 
—hoists the shell, then shoves it home. Every 
second counts. That’s why the rope is Preformed. 
It lasts longer than ordinary wire rope. It handles 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER 


it prevents accidents, too, because it’s safer. 

On the firing line—as on the production line— 
Preformed is proving that it’s the tough wire rope 
for the tough war jobs. 

On practically all kinds of mobile equipment, 
Preformed is back of every attack. 

FOR 


OR SUPPLIER PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 








Thanks! 





A mother writes, “During 
these war days I’ve been able to keep 
my daughter’s interests focused on 
constructive outlets—thanks to Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens. Its sensible, 
practical suggestions on child and 
parent guidance have helped us thru 
these critical times. In fact, your 
magazine is my personal ally in ALL 
homeand family problems... whether 
they concern meal planning, family 
health, gardening, food canning and 
preserving, home management or 
child care and guidance!” 


. Meredith Publishing Company 
Des Moines 3, Iowa 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 








| 
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set out long ago to make a success of 
Thomas E. Dewey. After starting on a 
career as a singer, he abandoned that idea 
because he did not want success or failure 
dependent upon anything so fragile as a 
set of vocal cords. As a young lawyer, he 
established a profitable private practice. 
He clung doggedly to the job of cleaning 
out the New York racketeers. His only 
real failure was his defeat in the 1938 
campaign for Governor of New York. But 
even in defeat he was marked as a vote 
getter, for he lost by a scant 64,000. 

Few speeches. As things stand, Gover- 
nor Dewey is expected to conduct a re- 
served and quiet campaign, a front-porch 
campaign, or its equivalent, from the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion in Albany. A half dozen 
or so carefully polished and vigorously de- 
livered speeches probably will suffice. 
There is to be none of the barnstorming, 
or hectic dashing from city to city, that 
marked the Willkie campaign of 1940. But, 
when the Governor does speak, another of 
his assets will become apparent. 

Radio voice. In Governor Dewey, the 
Republican Party finally has found a radio 
voice that party leaders believe can be 
matched against the voice from the White 
House. Governor Dewey is a talented ora- 
tor. Skill in voice control, clarity in enunci- 
ation remain political legacies from the 
days when he was a student of singing. 
And his voice has none of the Harvard- 
Groton overtones that characterize that 
of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Governor Bricker. With Governor 
Dewey quietly going about his duties as 
Governor of New York, except for an oc- 
casional campaign speech, much of the 
rough and tumble of the political fighting 
apparently will be left to Governor Bricker. 
He has built up an outstanding record in 
that field. He has been running ’for office 
since 1928, and for the most part success- 
fully. His high mark came in 1940, when, 
although President Roosevelt carried Ohio 
by 148,000 votes, Mr. Bricker was re- 
elected Governor by 364,000. He is the 
only member of his party to serve three 
terms as Governor of Ohio. 

Barnstorming campaign trips 
Bricker specialty He remembers 
and names and is eager and conscientious 
about doing small favors and keeping prom- 
ises to casual acquaintances. 

He is a joiner, is a member of all the 
Masonic organizations, of the American 
Legion, the Rotary Club and many other 
organizations. 

Dewey and Bricker. So, Governor 
Dewey and Governor Bricker combine 
some very useful political abilities, which, 
regardless of campaign ideas and issues, 
are almost indispensable to an election 
victory. The Republican Party, which has 
been starved for such victories, thinks that, 
all things considered, it finally has chosen 
a-ticket that can do what three previous 
tickets could not do—defeat the man his 
followers call “the champion,” President 
Roosevelt. 
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4 Send 10¢ for our fine old MARYLAND RECIPE BOOK 
(NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE 74, MD. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
2201 M. St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 





British Manufacturer 


with experienced selling organization, 
seeks established or new American 
products for post-war manufacture 
and sale in England and Continent on 
royalty basis. 

Interested in all products having 
merit and sales possibilities, including 
automotive, electrical, mechanical, in- 
dustrial and specialties, etc. 

Items submitted will receive confi- 
dential and immediate consideration. 


J. K. SHERMAN (Representative), 


115 Atlantic St., Stamford, Conn. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend of 
twenty cents per share payable on July 
15, 1944 to shareholders on record as 
of June 30, 1944. 

E. E. CRABB, President 


























TRAVELING SURGERY THEY WEAR THE CADUCEUS SHE RATES A SALUTE 





This operating room is mainly Enlisted men of the Medical The Army Nurse rates a 
for dressings. But it is fully Corps aid doctors and nurses. salute... not only because 
equipped. In an emergency, Their emblem, the staff and she’s a Lieutenant. . . but 
New York Central Representa- serpents of the Caduceus, is for her superb, often heroic 
tive would have train side- among the Army’s proudest... service. The Army urgently 
tracked, and the most delicate with a tradition of brave and needs 2,000 more trained 


operation could be performed. selfless service. nurse volunteers each month. 













DIETS FROM KITCHEN CAR 


Fama, pees Sy Avey SCHOOL BOYS MADE THESE 
Ho. 4 Hg er ey —— the Bath trays, designed by the Army Medical 
Waric wScgstes Det “i Department, hold basin, alcohol and 

7 ao oo See powder. They are made in manual train- 


trains, New York Central : 
dining-car crews cook and ing by Junior Red Cross boys. 


serve this invalid fare. 





AN M.D, IS C.O. 

The Train Commander is a physician of the Army 
Medical Department. His orders control every 
detail of life aboard this traveling hospital. 





NY DOOR FOR LIFTING 
LITTERS IN OR OUT 
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Trains in White 


How Army Hospital Trains 
speed wounded fighters homeward 


over the Water Level Route 





M™ AFTER MILE, these travelers drink in each new 
picture framed in the windows of their Ward 
Dressing Car. It may be the scenic Hudson River, the 
rich fields of the Mohawk Valley, or the blazing fur- 
naces of some war production center. But, always, it’s 
home... ‘the good old U.S.A.” 

This is the last lap of their long, long journey... 
a journey that may have begun on a stretcher, under 
fire, but is ending now amid the care and comfort of 
a modern “hospital on wheels.”’ 

In this supreme service, New York Central is 
proud to share. Special schedules fit Medical Depart- 
ment needs. Speeds are planned for maximum 
comfort, and engineers exert all their skill in smooth 
train operation. For aboard these ‘‘trains in white” 
ride America’s most honored passengers. 


REPRESENTING 
THE RAILROAD 


A New York 
Central Represent- 
ative rides each 
Hospital Train to aid 
Train Commander . 
with transportation N 
and other matters. 


DITTY BAGS GO HERE 


io. 2 — 
: . ¢ \ 7NEW YORK © 
Patients keep personal ‘e (GENO). 
possessions in “Ditty r SYSTEM 


Bags’’ under bunks. Other 
luggage goes in baggage 
car, forward. Many New York 
Central baggage cars are on 
military duty. That’s why you 
are asked to travel light. 





“THANKS FOR THOSE BOOKS!” 


Ward Car library books and phono- 
gtaph records are donated by 
the public. New stories and rec- 
ords are always welcome. 


Your War Bonds help build 
Army Hospital Cars 


BAGGAGE CAR WARD CAR WARD DRESSING CAR WARD CARS KITCHEN CAR WARD DRESSING CAR WARD CARS PERSONNEL CAR 
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Army Warehouses with 2,304 flat top roof trusses 
prefabricated and erected by Timber Structures, Inc. 


ERECTION 
iS 
IMPORTANT 


-+»-BYILD WITH TIMBER STRUCTURES 


The final test of Timber Structures 
service is the efficiency with which 
buildings can be erected. All along the 
line, from first blueprints, through 
plant prefabrication, inspection, as- 
sembly and shipment to jobsite, every 
step must be coordinated so that 
erection requires a minimum of time, 
machinery and manpower. Here are | 
typical examples: | 
1. For an aircraft hangar, an 85’ boom mounted 
on Caterpillar traction was the only erection 
equipment needed for putting 162’ roof 
trusses in place. 
2. A shipyard mold loft 240’ x 130' was erected 
in four 8-hour shifts. 
3. Working far from civilization, a 420’ perma- 
nent timber bridge was erected on the Alaska 
Highway with efficiency and dispatch. 


Erection is but one feature of 
our “‘Engineering in Wood’ policy. 
Others are research, design, engineer- 
ing, prefabrication, inspection, trans- 
portation. All are responsible for the 
construction speed, economy, strength 
and permanence of roof trusses and 
other items furnished by us. 

We invite inquiries as to work per- 
formed and as to our ability to serve 
you in timber and allied structural 
materials. Write for literature. 


STRUCTURES 


SNCORPORATED 








ENGINEERING IN WOOD 
New York 17,N.¥. | 


Portland 8, Oregon 





“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Titi Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Superstate and Peace 

Sir:—The claim that a new League of 
Nations would prevent future wars is not 
supported by one iota of historical evi- 
dence. The old League failed in every 
crisis. 

To claim that such failure was due 
to American nonmembership is equivalent 
to assuming that this country, then un- 
armed, was more powerful than all other 
nations combined, or that it would have 
been more wise. 

The struggle for power within the body 
of any superstate would be just as apt to 
create new wars as to prevent them. 


St. Paul, Minn. E.G. L. 


German Surrender in 1944? 

The following answer to the ques- 
tion “Is it reasonable to expect that 
German surrender can be forced in 
19442” was received too late to be in- 
cluded in the issue of June 30. 
Sir:—The answer is, quite simply, 

“Yes.” As in 1918, man power will be the 
deciding factor. Present indications are 
that German man power is on the decline, 
especially in quality. Germany will surren- 
der before the Allies cross her frontier. 
1944 will probably follow the pattern of 
1918. 

The foregoing estimate is with the reser- 
vation that in no human condition does 
the imponderable play so great a role as 
in war. 
Chicago, II. Maj. Gen. Frank Parker, 

(retired) 
Commander, First Division, 
AEF, World War I 


* * * 


4-F’s and College Aid 

Sir:—I have read with interest the ar- 
ticle “Postwar Boom for Colleges” in your 
issue of June 30. It is a grand move on the 
part of the Government to look after the 
education of the veteran. But what about 
the 4-F’s? 

Many have tried hard to get into 
any branch of the service that would 
accept them, but just couldn’t make the 
grade. Others perhaps felt it their duty to 
work in defense plants rather than con- 
tinue in school during the war. It is a 
tough break to make the 4-F a forgotten 
man because of some handicap for which 
he is in no way to blame. 


St. Cloud, Minn. S.F. D. 








WELT the 
BEST RUM COLLINS* 


you ever tasted! 


MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 


“Easy to mak I Tee 
Add juice of Lemon—teaspoon Sugar 
| —jigger of Myers's Jamaica Rum. Fill 
| a. with carbonated 
— Water. Decorate 
with Maraschino 
Cherry and thinslice 
of Lemon, Serve 
with straws. 
Remember, for 
the most de- 
licious flavour, 














(ht Fiance Must 
& MYERS'S 










*For free illustrated recipe book, write: 


R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. Sole Dist. in U. S. A. 
57 Laight Street, D US- lew York 13, N. Y. 











Are you ready? Or—are you missing 
something? 48-page Buyers’ Encyclo- 
pedia illustrates, describes 500 items, 
Covers fire, police protection, safety, 
industrial maintenance. FREE! Write 
General Detroit Corp., Dept. 3-D, 2270 
E, Jefferson, Detroit 7. 











A Pipe Tobacco that is 
Indescribably Different 





aes of Brindley’s 
Mixture would read like that of . 
any good pipe tobacco. It wouldn’t 
tell you ot so many pipe smokers 
try Brindley’s once and smoke it for- 
ever after. It is indescribably differ- 
ent. We think you'll like it. 


1% oz. « « « 15¢ 
13M oz 6 2) 8 625¢ 34oz 2. (SO¢ 
Boz . . - $1.10 16 0z... . $2.10 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 


FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 














Could you make some of this 





billion of goods in Pennsylvania? 


The State Department of Commerce in 
Pennsylvania has compiled a list of about 
170 major groups of products of which 
Pennsylvanians buy a total of more than 
two billion dollars each year. 


About a billion dollars worth of these pro- 
ducts are made in Pennsylvania. This state 
therefore has the materials from which to 
make them, the skill in making them, the 
proper economic conditions to make them 
at a profit, and the home market for them. 


But there is a cool billion dollars worth of 
those products which are not now made in 
Pennsylvania. The way industry is now 
being decentralized, someone will make a 


large part of them in this State some day. 


Some of those may be products you make. 
Maybe you should consider the wisdom of 
having a branch plant to make these pro- 
ducts right here, in the heart of this steady 
home market, close to the eastern seaboard 
and near the tidewater gateway to the big 
foreign markets of the future. 


Would you like to look over a copy of the 
list of products in which there is such a 
huge opportunity in Pennsylvania? The 
Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., 
will be glad to send you a copy ...or to 
give you any information you need on what 
your company could do in this State. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA. 





Pennsylvania 


Epwarp MartTINn 
Governor 


Froyp CHALFANT 
Secretary of Commerce 





Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 
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FDR-de Gaulle Agreement Near?...Plan to Scrap 
Surplus Weapons... A Setback for U.S. in Iran 


Wendell Willkie will wait until rather 
late in the campaign before making 
known his attitude toward the election 
of Thomas Dewey. Mr. Willkie wants 
to examine the more detailed commit- 
ments that Mr. Dewey makes on for- 
eign policy before doing more than 
congratulating the Republican nomi- 
nee upon his nomination. 


xk &k * 


Henry Wallace is not yet assured of a 
renomination for the Vice-Presidency 
on the Democratic ticket. Mr. Roose- 
velt has let drop a hint to some of his 
aides that this place on the ticket re- 
mains open and will remain so until 
time for a convention choice. Mr. Wal- 
lace has told the President that he is 
willing to abide by any decision relat- 
ing to his own political fortunes that 
the President may make. 


xk * 


Will Clayton, Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator, and Leo Crowley, Foreign 
Economic Administrator, both oppose 
sale of war weapons in postwar as sur- 
plus property. They want to make 
sure that these weapons are scrapped 
and sold as scrap. The alternative 
might be to supply materials, cheap, 
for several first-class wars in different 
parts of the world. 


xk 


Some officials very close to the Presi- 
dent are indicating that, if Democrats 
in Congress are as dissatisfied with 
White House policies as they profess to 
be, Mr. Roosevelt may accommodate 
them by stepping aside. The idea is 
that such a proposal would shock the 
party into more enthusiastic support 
of the President as the party’s one 
hope for continued power. 


x *k * 


Some members of a U.S. mission to 
Iran are coming under fire of the Iran- 
ian Government, suggesting that the 
U.S. honeymoon in that part of the 
world may be coming to an end. 


68 





Henry Wallace will not be able to de- 
termine whether his mission to China 
was a success or failure until war 
with Japan ends, and it is seen whether 
civil war breaks out in China between 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces and those of 
Communist China. Mr. Wallace was 
exploring for a basis of composition 
between the two groups. 


xk & *& 


The British have made long-term con- 
tracts with the Dominions for delivery 
of foodstuffs in postwar that will lim- 
it the opportunity for American farm- 
ers to regain markets in Britain that 
they held before the war. 


xk k 


Mr. Roosevelt is backing away from 
the idea that this country should be- 
come a Mediterranean power by as- 
suming responsibility for protection 
of an oil supply line to Egypt. Any 
pipe line across Saudi Arabia to the 
Mediterranean almost certainly will 
be privately owned, not Government 
‘owned and operated. 


x ke * 


A division or more of Brazilian troops 
will be used in this war, unless it 
should end very suddenly, even though 
the British have not been enthusiastic 
about the idea. The British have felt 
that these troops may not match 
U.S. and British in length of training. 


xk & 


France’s General de Gaulle and U.S. 
President Roosevelt are edging closer 
to agreement on the basis for civil 
administration of France, in the wake 
of British-American penetration and 
liberation of that country. It will not 
be surprising if this Government gives 
tacit recognition to the de Gaulle pro- 
visional Government as the interim 
Government of France. 


x* xk * 


President Roosevelt was author of the 
idea of turning Cherbourg over to 
French administration immediately 


upon its surrender by the Germans, as 
a symbol of America’s intention to 
restore France. This gesture is ex- 
pected to,encourage even greater co- 
operation on the part of French people 
as U.S.-British forces advance. 


x ke & 


U.S. delegation to the world monetary 
conference, now getting under way, 
was selected on a basis designed to 
assure harmony of viewpoint, rather 
than on a basis of membership for out- 
standing personalities in the field of 
monetary theory who have very posi- 
tive ideas about what form postwar 
money stabilization should take. 


* *& & 


Old shell casings are being minted into 
coins of French, Netherlands and Bel- 
gian vintage to be used as invasion 
progresses. This country is coining so 
many kinds of foreign coins and print- 
ing so many kinds of foreign curren- 
cies that it almost could become a cen- 
tral point of issue for world monies. 


% «x *& 


Charles E. Wilson, vice chairman of 
the War Production Board, does not 
intend at this time to try to go back 
to his job in private industry, despite 
reports to the contrary. 


x *k * 


A new Lend-Lease agreement with the 
British, easing controls over re-export 
of Lend-Lease material, stiJl is not 
signed after many months of negotia- 
tion and near agreement. 


x* * 


The State Department is starting con- 
versations with the British and Dutch 
and with American rubber industry 
representatives to try to work out a 
formula for allotting postwar U.S. 
demands for rubber between the new 
synthetic industry and the crude rub- 
ber producers. U.S. synthetic is mak- 
ing great progress, with costs going 
down and problems in its use being 
overcome day by day. 
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tm a TO HAVE: 
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SOMETHING TO 


ant here tts. Vhe Sunny-Morning Taste of Schenley Reserve 





7ou’LL pardon us for our pardon- — you'll join the thousands of Ameri- 
; a: . - ‘ ? ‘ The basic whiskies in 
able pride in SCHENLEY Reserve — cans whose first-choice whiskey is oldies: Mien Ala 
. ; : : = ed whiskey are supplied 
when you yourself sample its bright- SCHENLEY Reserve. If you want to see only from pre-war stocks. 
’ ; Our distilleries are now 
as-the-sun, smooth-as-a-breeze flavor. — how much extra enjoyment true genius producing only alcohol 
! for munitions, synthetic 
hat light, clean freshness will call to in blending can add to a whiskey, rubber and other impor- 
* tant uses. Schenley has 
mind the sunny friendliness of a per- youll want to be among those who produced no whiskey 

since October 1942, 
fect morning. With your second sip know SCHENLEY Reserve. 











Buy More BONDS than before... 
in the 5% WAR LOAN/ 


SCHENLEY | 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains. 





When you're thousands of miles from home... 
on a tropic isle...or high on a rocky ridge... 

How precious, then, is that “taste of home”... how 
comforting the rich aroma and full flavor of a slow- 
burning, cool-smoking Camel... the cigarette that is 
first choice with men in all the services. 

That is why Camels are packed to go round the world 
... to stay fresh for months at a time and deliver to our 
fighting men that full, fresh Camel flavor. The Camel 
pack keeps your Camels fresh and full-flavored, too. 


, With men in the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette 
is Camel. (Based on actual sales records.) 





